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Artricte I. 


An Anfwer to the latter Part of Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the 
Study of Hiftory. By-the late Lord Walpole of Woolterton. 
In a Series of Letters to a Noble Lord. Svo. Pr. 38. 6€. 
Whilton aad White. 


Hether the editor of thefe letters publifhed them at this 

juncture, with a view to prepoffefs the public againft 
the preliminaries which have been lately figned, we fhall not 
pretend to determine; but the profeffed aim of the writer was 
to depreciate the peace wf Utrecht, -and to, refute the affertions 
of lord Bolingbroke, who declares, that if the advantages pro- 
cured to this nation by the treaty of Utrecht, were inadequate 
to the fucceffes of the war; our failure in that particular was 
intirely owing to thofe who oppofed the miniftry, at the latter 
end of queen Anne’s reign, in every ftep they took for the 
benefit of their country. 

His lordfhip of Woolterton, better known by his former de.’ 
nomination, Horatio Walpole, Efq; who atted as fecretary to 
the Britith embafly for negotiating the peace at the Hague, in 
the year 1709, has undertaken in thefe letters to prove, that 
the four laft years of the adminiftration in queen Anne’s reign, 
prefented a fcene the moft iniquitous that ever was brought upon 
the ftage of public affairs: that, inftead of endeavouring to 
reduce within due bounds the exorbitant power of France; to 
re-eftablifh the balance and tranquillity of Europe ; to fecure, 
in particular, our happy conftitution and the commerce of this 
nation upon a folid and lafting foundation, which great blef- 
fings Providence, by an uninterrupted feries of wonderful ad 
‘vantages, had enabled the allies to obtain; and which they 
were in a way, and even upon the point of obtaining; all 
thefe hopeful expectations of reaping the fruit of fo much 
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blood and treafure, were blafted and confounded ona fuddef, 
by the prevailing intrigues of a faction, compofed of fome 
few ambitious and defigning men in concert with a new favou- 
rite lady who had gained the queen: that thefe new projectors, 
impatient to fucceed, and to funport themfelves in their places, 
broke through the barriers of honour, honefty, and good 
faith; and_giving up all-concern, not only for the intereft of 


_ our friends, but of their own country, without any other mo- 


tive or provocation than that of fatisfying their wicked and 
afpiring views at any rate, and in order to bringin the Preten- 
der, flung themfelves into the arms of France; that, far from 
infifting’ upon terms of peace, agreeable to treaties, and to the 
principles upon which thofe treaties were founded, they were 
forced to receive the law from her, and accept of fuch condi- 
tions as fhe would condefeend to give to us and our allies; and 


while we thamefully abandoned thofe allies, far from obtaining 


particular advantages to this nation, as a fatisfa€tion for our 
having borne the chief burden of the war: what was peculiarly 
granted to us, was calculated to dazzle the eyes of the un- 
thinking multitude; being of no benefit to us, but produétive 
(as it afterwards proved) of new troubles in Europe: that the 
moft interefting and effential confiderations for fecuring and 
increafing our foreign commerce, were facrificed in a moft ignd- 
minious manner: and laftly, the foundation of the proteftant 
fucceffion in this royal family, the bulwark of our laws, liber- 
ties, and: religion, was fo fhaken, that at the time of queen 
Anne’s death, it was in a very hazardous and tottering con- 


dition. 


Such are the propofitions which our noble author, heretofore 
furnamed the balance mafler, from his profound {kill in politics, 
and dexterity in the art of negotiation, hath undertaken to de- 
monftrate. One pofition, howéver, he thinks it unneceffary to 
demonftrate, and affumes it as a datum or axiom; viz. that 
lord Bolingbroke was a fcoundrel, a fool, a knave and a liar. 
Thefe, or epithets equivalent to them, are liberally beftowed 
upon him, in almoft every page of this performance, by my 
late good lord Walpole of Woolterton, who, indeed, ran no 
manner of rifque in thus taking a dead lion by the. tooth. 

In the progrefs of this demonftration, however, we meet 
with one undoubted mark of our author’s modefty. Tho’ it ap- 
pears that he himfelf had fome perfonal thare ih the negotiation 
for peace, he does not pretend to vouch for any one particular 
circumftance on his own Knowledge; but with remarkable hu- 
mility refts great part of his affertions upon the authority of 
two right reverend prelates, bifhop Burnet, the idleft goffip, 


the moft credulous dupe, and the moft bigotted party-man of 
his 
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his time; and bifhop Hare, the tool of a faction; the creature 
of a minifter, who had little elfe to recommend him to his pa- 
tron but blind zeal for his party; and humbly condefcended 
to father produdions which their real parents did not choofé 
to own. ‘True it is, he likewife refers to Lamberti’s Memoirs, 
and to Voltaire’s Siecle, which undoubtedly are pieces of un- 
queftionable authenticity ; as well as tothe Negotiations of the 
preliminaries of peace at the Hague in 1709, which in all pro- 
bability were penned by himfelf; and. to the Report of the 
fecret committee in 1715, which was drawn up by his brother; 
and to the Barrier Treaty vindicated, which is faid to have been 
written by a noble lord concerned in that tranfaction: but if the 
reader can find in any of thefe papers, that the Tory miniffers 
of queen Anne were obliged to receive the law from the court 
of Verfailles; or that they had projeéted any fcheme for bring, 
ing in the Pretender ; or that they had even conceived any fuch 
defign, though ever fo diftant ; we fhall candidly own a the effi, 
cacy of his fuperior penetration, 

For our parts, we can fee nothing in thefe letters bat a 
fhort and fuperficial deduétion of the policy and condu&. of 
France.from the treaty of Munfter in.1648, to the. Revolu-, 
tion; of the progrefs of the confederacy formed by, king. Wil- 
liam againft Lewis XIV.; and of the war which terminated by, 
the treaty of Utrecht, including a fketch of the different ne-, 
gotiations which preceded, and produced that treaty; the whole 
thrown into that point of view which beft fuited she purpofes. 
of the Whig.faction, and interfperfed with general affertions. 
which have been often redargued, and general reproaches 
which have been often repeated and retorted: but here is no- 
thing new, nor curious; nor any thing which, in our opinion, , 
can contribute either to our information or entertainment. 

It muft be owned, indeed, that his lordthip appears to have , 
been ftaunch to his party, both in the article of commiffion and . 
of omiffion; for, in recapitulating the events of the war, he 
flily fuppreffes every circumitance, from which the Tories could 
claim any merit or confideration. Fie fays, ‘ Gibraltar was 
furprifed and taken by. the brave priace of Heffe-Darmftadt,’— 

‘¢ The combined fleet of England and Holland met.and. en- 
gaged that of France in the Mediterranean: the. battle was 
not decifive; but the royal navy of France was fo. difabled 
that it never appeared again at fea,during that war.’-——-Now,, 
that Gibraltar was either furprifed or taken by the prince of , 
Heffe-Darmftadt is, begging his lordfhip’s pardon, a very. great 
miftake. It was Sir George Rooke that cannonaded the town, | 
and having driven the enemy from their, fortifications at the 
fouth mole head, commanded captain Whitaker to arm all the , 
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Boats and attack that quarter. The captains Hicks and Jum? 
per, who happened to be neareft the mole, immediately man= 
ned their pinnaces, and entered the fortifications {word in hand. 
The Spaniards fprung a mine, by which two lieutenants and 


' about an hundred men were killed and’ wounded: neverthelefs,. 


the two captains took pofleffton of a platform, and Kept their 

ound until they were fuftained by captain Whitaker and the 
reft of the feamen, who took by ftorm a redoubt between 
the mole and the town: then the governor capitulated; and 
the prince of Heffe-Darmftadt, who had landed on the ifthmus 
with eighteen hundred marines, entered the place, &c. 

In any other perfon but our noble author, it would be 
deemed want of candour, at leaft, to deprive his countrymen 
of the honour of this exploit, merely becaufe the officer who 
commanded them happened to be a Tory. It was the fame 
‘Tory who handled the French fleet fo roughly that they durft 
not afterwards appear, though his lordfhip has induftrioufly 
concealed his name. ‘The fame fineffe he has practifed rather 
more inexcufeably with refpe& to the fubfequent reduétion of 
Barcelona. This he afcribes intirely to the firmnefs of king 
Charles, which he fays furpaffed all rules of military prudence. But 
he mentions not a fyllable of the perfon to whofe enterprifing 
genius and irrefiftible prowefS this extraordinary fuccefs was m+ 
tirely owing ; namely, theearl of Peterborough, whofe progrefs 
#n this part of Spain was altogether amazing, and whofe military 
genius was the greateft phenomenon which this war produced. But 
not the leaft hint of his lordfhip, becaufe he was a Tory. We fhall 
give another inftance, and that alfo a pretty remarkable one, 
of our author’s art in fuppreffing ciccumftances that might re- 
dound to the credit of his political adverfaries. 1n mentioning 
the fiege of Lifle in 1708, he does not forget the bombardment 
of Bruffels by the eleétor 6f Bavaria ; but he has not dropped 
the leaft hint of the battle of Wynendale, becaufe that illuftri- 
ous action was performed by general Webb, who was a Tory. 
We would not have it thought, however, that we imagine this 
kind of illiberal partiality is confined to the Whig faétion. 
Indeed, there is no candour on either fide; and the hiftorian 
who writes impartially, will certainly give offence to both. 

Were we to enter into a minute criticifm on thefe letters, 
this article would fwell to a volume, as there is hardly a page 
of the performance which would not admit of difpute: but 
our plan will not allow us to be fo circumftantial ; we fhall 
therefore content ourfelves with a few amimadverfions on fome 
particular dogmas, as they occur in the courfe of the work. 

Page 38, in order to obviate the obje€tion to the kingdom 


of Spain’s being united with the empire of Germany under one 
: prince, 
6 
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prince, he fays Charles V. was not able to overthrow the li- 
berties of Europe. We would anfwer, no more was Lewis 
XIV. but what was the reafon? the king of England inter- 
pofed. All the world knows that Charles’s ambition was 
unbounded, and his power exorbitant.; and that both he and 
his fon Philip hung like a meteor over the liberties of Europe, 
and kept all Chriftendom in alarm. ‘To fay, therefore, that 
the houfe of Auitria, when poffeffed of the empire united to 
Spain and the Indies, would not be as formidable as the houfe 
of Bourbon, poffeffed of France, Spain, and the Indies, is aa 
affertion that remains to be proved; and in our opinion con- 
trary to faa. 

As for the treaties of partition, which our noble author 
mentions as the commendable fchemes of political fagacity, 
his lordthip of Woolterton, and his lordfhip of Batterfea, might 
have employed all their time and talents to apologize for thofe 
meafures, for half a century together, without being able to 
reconcile them either to common honefty, or to any eitablithed 
Jaw of nature or of nations, Neither does the excufe which 
he makes for king William’s firft acknowledging the duke of 
Anjou as king of Spain, and afterwards, without any frefa 
provocation, forming a confederacy to dethrone him, redound 
much to the honour of our political faviour. ‘ King William 
and the ftates (fays he, p. 47.), unarmed and unprepared to 
revenge and refift fuch perfidious attempts, were obliged, in 
order to gain time, to acknowledge the duke of Anjou king of 
Spain, and to enter into negotiations with the French minifter 
at the Hague forthe prefervation of the peace, and for the fecu- 
rity of their dominions and trade.’ The ftates were indeed ob- 
liged to acknowledge bim, becaufe part.of their army quartered ia 
Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, were made prifoners of war 
for not owning the king of Spain, whom their mafters had 
not yet acknowledged. But there was noe fuch obligation on 
king William, whofe dominions the Freach could not hurt; 
and whom they did not even prefume to prefs, much lefs to 
intimidate, into this compliance, which was, at beft, a low 
temporizing expedient, unworthy of a Britith king. 

Nay, if we allow ourfelves to confider the circumftances of 
the grand confederacy with coolnefs and candour, ‘we fhall be 
obliged to own, that fome articles of it are not reconcileable 
to common juftice. To fecure the liberties of Europe from 
the dangerous encroachments of an ambitious tyrant elated 
with power and fuccefs, was undoubtedly a noble refolution, 
We will not look for private motives in any of the contraétors, 
jn order to detra& from the merit of this defign: but we 
fhould be glad to know what right the confederates had to in- 
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cemnify themfelves with the fpoils of Spain, for the damage 
they might have fuflained, or the expence they fhould incur, 
in reducing the exorbitant power of France. This war againft 
France (faid they) will undoubtedly expofe us to a confiderable 


;charge ; and therefore we will indemnify ourfelves by difmem- 


bering the dominions of Spain. Spain fhall be deprived of 
the Low Countries, the dutchy of Milan, Naples and Sicily, 
with the countries and iflands in the Mediterranean upon the 
coalt of Tufcany. ‘The king of Great Britain and the ftates 
fhail take and keep, for their own ufe and benefit of trade, 
any countries or towns poffeffed by the Spaniards in the Weft 
Indies. The-king of Portugal fhall have Badajos, Albuquerque, 
Valencia, and Alcantara, &c¢.. befides certain dominions ad- 
joining to the river Plata in South America; and feveral 
places and provinces in Italy fhall be yielded to the duke of 
Savoy. Let us make the cafe our own, and fuppofe a fitu- 
ation, which Heaven forbid fhould ever take place in this 
country! ‘that the fucceffion as eftablifhed by law fhould fail, 
and the people declare for a foreign prince whom the laft king 
fhould have nominated as his fucceffor to the throne. The 
French, the Germans, the Dutch, and the Danes, interpofe, 
and declare that the people of England fhall not have the pri- 
vilege of choofing their own king. They not only appoint a 
monarch to govern them, but their forces fhall raife him to 
the throne over the bellies of his fubjeéts ; and they will dif- 
member the Britifh dominions for their own conveniency. 
France fhall take and hoid the continent of North America ; 
the Dutch fhall have Jamaica and our fugar-iflands; the 
Germans fhall have Minorca and Gibraltar > and the Danes 
take poffeffion of Ireland, the weftern iflands of Scotland, 
the Orkneys, Shetland, and the herring fifhery. If any 
fuch fcheme were projeied, fhould not we have a right to 
complain, and even to fay, that the projcétors or confederates 
were no better than Tartars, pirates, or banditti. 

His lordfhip labours hard to refute an affertion of lord Bo- 
lingbroke, that the purpofes of the confederacy might have 
been fully anfwered by accepting of fuch terms of peace as 
France would have fubmitted to in the year 1706, when fhe 
fued for an accommodation. He even denies (p. 87) that France, 
upon this oceafion, either fpecified or referred to any propofal 
or condition which might ferve as a foundation to meet and 
treat of peace. In this particular, however, he not only by a 
general affertion, fixes the imputation of falfehood upon lord 
Bolingbroke, but he exprefsly contradi&s his own oracle, the 
bifhop of Chichefter, who, in his account of the management 
of the war, taking notice of- this tranfaGion, fays, totidem ver- 
b:s, 
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bis, ‘* The French offered to give up to the allies which of thefe 
two they liked belt, either Spain and the Indies; or Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily; and this offer was unanimoufly reje&ed,” 
Now, we believe every candid reader will own, that this offer 
was a fufficient foundation for a treaty. But fuppofe no pam 
ticular offer had been made at all, as the king of France ex- 
prefied an earneft defire of terminating the war, this very de- 
fire ought to have been a fufficient inducement to the allies to 
open conferences for a treaty, efpecially as they might have 
profecuted the war in the mean time. 

The truth is this. After the battle of Ramillies, Lewis, be- 
ing humbled by misfortune, empleyed the ele&tor of Bavaria 
to write letters in his name to the duke of Marlborough and 
the deputies of the ftates-general, propofing that a congrefs 
fhould be opened. He had already tampered with the Dutch, 
in a memorial prefented by the marquis d’Alegre. He like- 
wife befought the pope to interpofe in his behalf. He offered 
to cede to king Charles, cither Spain and the Weft Indies, or 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily; to give up a barrier for the Dutch 
in the Netherlands ; and to indemnify the duke of Savoy for 
the ravages which had been committed in his dominions. —Why 
was this propofal rejeted ?—His lordfhip of Woolterton fays, 
that Lewis was infincere, and that he meant nothing more than 
to amufe and divide the allies. This is an éf/e dixit which at 
moft can do no more than ballance the affertion of the Tories, 
who alledge that Lewis had fuffered too much in the three pre- 
ceding campaigns, particularly in the laff, to be infincere in his 
defire of peace. He had fuftained three terrible overthrows, 
firft at Blenheim, then at Turin, and now at Ramillies,’ and 
faw his kingdom exhaufted, and his frontiers expofed to the in- 
fults of a victorions enemy. ‘Thefe fa&s are inconteftible: but 
the Tories go farther They affirm, that the duke of 
Marlborough, in the midft of his great military talents, 
was fordidly mean and avaricious; that he found’ his ac- 
count in the continuance of the war; that he entirely influ- 
enced the penfionary Heinfius, who led the ftates-general by 
the nofe; that the duke amufed the Englifh council with the 
hopes of an ample indemnification for the expence which the 
nation had already incurred in the profecution of the wap; that 
the common people of England were intoxicated with the thews 
of triumph; that a great number of individuals, including the 
moneyed corporations, the army, and the navy, profited by the 
war, to which they contributed little or nothing ; and that the 
merchants of Holland grew rich by a clandeftine trade with the 
enemy, while the chief burden of the expence was left on the 
fhoulders of England. ‘Thefe were the reafons which induced, 
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and enabled his grace of Marlborough and the penfionary, to 
reje& at this period, the propofals of France for opening a con- 
refs. 

Our noble author proceeds to inculcate a belief that in the 
fequel, the Tory miniftry truckled to France, and received the 
law from her ; that they fcandaloufly and perfidioufly abandoned 
their allies ; and concluded an infamous treaty, big with ruin and 
difgrace: but we hear no more of the fcheme in favour of the 
pretender. Had any perfon afked how France could be faid to 
give the law to England in the treaty of Utrecht, where we find 
all the ceffions and conceffions on the fide of France, we appre- 
hend his lordfhip would have been puzzled to give a fatisfac- 
tory anfwer. Had France given the law, would fhe have vo- 
Juntarily taken the mortifying fteps of obliging herfelf to raze 
the fortifications of Dunkirk; to give up fuch a number of 
towns to the Dutch in the Low Countries; to cede Newfound- 
Jand, Hudfon’s Bay, and St. Chriftopher’s to England ; to oblige 
the emperor with the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of Milan, 
and the Spanifh Netherlands ; to give Sicily to the duke of Sa- 
voy ; and to fatisfy the kings of Portugal and Pruffia. Thefe 
ftipulations will likewife fhew, that we did. not abandon our 
allies, notwithftanding the repeated provocations the queen 
had received; and that fhe had no intention to bring in the pre- 
tender, appears to the convittion of every candid perfon, who 
refleéts upon the pains which fhe and her Tory parliament took 
to fettle the fucceflion in the illuftrious houfe of Hanover ; to 
fet a price on the pretender’s head ; to declare it high treafon 
by law for any perfon to enlift any men in his fervice; a ftep 
taken in confequence of a motion made by Bolingbroke him- 
felf; and, finally, to ftipulate that the French king fhould aban- 
don the pretender, and acknowledge the proteftant fucceffion. 
It muft be owned indeed, that the terms of the treaty of Utrecht 

ranted in favour of this nation were not adequate to the fuc- 
ceffes of the Britifh arms: a circumftance partly owing to the pre- 
cipitation and factious heat of the Tory minifters, for which 

they were highly criminal ; but much more owing to the heats, 
animofities, and divifions, excited and fomented in the bowels 
of the nation, by the faction of the Whigs, fupported by the 
intrigues.and emiffaries of the emperor and ftates-general. 

After all thefe intrigues and infults received at the hand of 
her allies, the queen did not abandon them at the peace. The 
conferences were fairly opened at Utrecht. The duke of Savoy 
and the king of Portugal acquiefced in the armiftice the propofed. 
Her minifters reprefented to thofe of the ftates-general, that 
the confederacy againft France had no longer its original ob- 


ject, which was to eftablith the hallance of power between the 
é; houfes 
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houfes of Auftria and Bourbon: that upon the death of the 
emperor Jofeph, Charles being advanced to the imperial throne, 
would become too formidable, fhould he be left in poffeffion of 
Spain and all its appendages ; of confequence his elevation would 
tend to deftroy that very ballance which it was the aim of the con- 
federacy to confirm, efpecially as Lewis was now reduced below 
that ftandard of power which it was convenient the rival of Auftria 
fhould poffefs. They reprefented that the queen’s aim had 
been to procure reafonable terms for her allies; but that their 
oppofition to her meafures prevented her from obtaining fuch 
conditions as fhe would have a right to demand in their favour, 
were they unanimous in their confultations. ‘Thefe remon- 
ftrances, joined to fome other confiderations, prevailed upon 
them at length to come into the queen’s meafures, and fign the 
barrier-treaty. After this tranfaétion, the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain aéted as mediators for the reit of the allies. The 
peace with France was figned in different treaties by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Great Britain, Savoy, Pruffia, Portugal, and 
the ftates-general. The minifters of Great Britain agreed 
with thofe of France, that his imperial majefty fhould have 
time to confider whether he would or would not accept the pro- 
pofals. The Englifh minifters afterwards delivered to count 
Zinzendorf in writing ‘‘ Offers and Demands of the French 
King for making Peace with the houfe of Auftria and the Em- 
pire.” 
~ With what juftice therefore can the queen be faid to have 
abandoned her allies. Even in favour of the Catalans, who fo 
loudly exclaimed againft the Britith miniftry, the ftipulated in 
her treaty with Spain, that they fhould have a full pardon, with 
the poffeffion of all their eitates, honours, and privileges. 
That queen Annghad a right, and very fubftantial reafons, 
- withdraw herfelf from a confederacy which was fo neatly 
maintained, and fo diftrefsful to her kingdoms, efpecially when 
the original motives of it had ceafed, and it could no longer 
be carried on with any regard to that principle on which it was 
formed, might, we apprehend, be eafily proved, had we fpace 
or leifure for fuch a difcuffion. That the peace of Utrecht 
could be of no duration, and was big with ruin to this country, 
is truly a moft ridiculous affertion at this time of day, when we 
Know it lafted from the year 1712, to the year 1739, or rather 
till 1742, a term of tranquillity which for duration can hardly 
be paralleled in the annals of Great Britain. 

The political fpeculations interfperfed through thefe letters, 
we cannot pretend to particularize and inveftigate, though fome 
of them are curious enough. Neither have we opportunity to 


foqee whether the duke of Marlborough exerted his utmoft 
power 











go Elvira. A Tragedy. 


power to annoy the enemy; or whether (as his lordfhip affirms) 
it would have been in his power, had he continued at the head: 
‘of the army, to have obtained in 1712, or the following year, 
better, or even fuch good terms for the allies, as the French 
king offered in 1709, when he agreed to renounce his own 

randfon, withdraw his troops from his fervice, and even grant 
a fubfidy to enable the allies to drive him from the throne of 
Spain. In a word, he affented to every thing which they de- 
manded in the preliminaries, except that of obliging his faid 
grandfon to renounce the crown of Spain in two months, or 
join his forces to thofe of the allies in order to dethrone him; 
a demand cruel in itfelf, and altogether voneceflary, and oa 
which they would not have infifted, if they bad been really de- 
firous of concluding an equitable peace: but no peace at this 
period could be agreeable to thofe who influenced their delibe- 
gations. 

With refpe& to the ftile of thefe letters, it is plain, eafy, and 
generally correct: but it is feafoned with much recrimination 
and reproach, which, we imagine, will not be very agreeable 
to readers of delicacy and candour. 





Art. II. Elvira: 4 Tragedy. Acted at the Theatre-Rojal in 
Drury-Lane, 8wo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Millar, 


R. Mallet’s charafter, as a dramatic writer, is fo welt 

eftablithed, that it could not have been affefted by the 
fate of this performance, even if it had mifcarried. Neither 
has the extraordinary fuccefs of it, in the fate of a moft illi- 
beral oppofition, been able to enhance the reputation he had 
before fo juftly acquired. 

The ftory on which he has founded the tragedy of Elvira, 
js taken from the hiltory of Portugal, or rather from an hiftorical 
event, which, as Mr. Mallet informs us in a poftfcript, hath 
been celebrated by the famous poet Camoens, in his epic 
poem intitled the Lufiad. The incident, which happened in 
the fourteenth century, is thus related by Mariana. Don Pe- 
dro, the prince of Portugal, was attached by the moft tender 
ties of affection to donna Agnes de Caftro, daughter of a Caf- 
tilian gentleman who had taken refuge in the court of Portu- 
gal. At the fame time he behaved as a very complaifant, and 
even kind hufband, to donna Conftantia Manuel, by whom he 
had fevéral children. His father, don Alonzo, was not only 
apprifed of his fecret attachment to the fair Caftilian, bur in- 
cited to effect her deftruétion, by his favourites Alvaro Gonza- 


lez, Diego Lopez Pacheco, and Pedro Coello, who could not: 
without 
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without the moft rancorous jealoufy behold many refugees from 
the court of Caftile, entertained and promoted in the fervice of 
Portugal, by the intereft which donna Agnes de Caftro and her 
brothers had with the prince don Pedro. The king AlonzolV, 
thus inftigated, commiffioned thofe barbarous counfellors to 
take off the unfortunate donna Agnes, whom they cruelly mur- 
dered with their poignards, and her body was interred in the 
monaftery of Santa Clara at Coimbra. The prince don Pedro, 
tranfported to a degree of fury by this cruel affaffination, rofe 
in rebellion, and wafted part of the country with fire and 
fword; but was prevailed upon to defift, by the remonftrances 
of the queen and the archbifhop of Braga, who reprefented to 
him, in the ftrongeft colours, the abfurdity and injuftice of re- 
fenting upon the innocent people, whom he was deftined one 
day to govern, the injury which had been done him by his 
father and a few individuals. Don Alonzo, perceiving death 
approaching, and remembering in what predicament his three 
favourites ftood with his fon Pedro, beitowed upon them con- 
fiderable fums of money; and exhorted them, while he yet 
lived, to take refuge in Caftile, where they would be fecure 
from the vengeance of his fon. They took his advice; and he 
dying foon after, don Pedro fucceeded to the crown of Portu- 
gal. One of the firft fteps which the new monarch took, was 
to caufe the three murderers of his beloved Agnes to be at- 
tainted in the affembly of the ftates: he afterwards prevailed 
upon the king of Caftile to furrender them into his hands; and 
then they were put to death ‘by the moft excruciating tortures. 
Having thus fatiated his revenge, he affembled the eftates at 
Cantanades ; where, in prefence of the pope’s nuncio, he fwore 
upon the holy Evangelifts, that, in confequence of a difpenfa- 
tion obtained privately from Rome, he had fecretly efpoufed at 
Braganza donna Agnes de Caftro, before the bifhop of Guarda 
and his own mafter of the wardrobe, both of whom now con- 
firmed the truth of his declaration. The pope’s bull, contain- 
ing the difpenfation, was immediately publifhed ; the body of 
the deceafed was removed with great funeral pomp from Coim- 
bra to the royal monaftery of Alcobaga ; her children were 
legitimated ; and all her friends and dependants enjoyed confi- 
derable fhares of the royal favour. 

Such are the hiftorical facts that have given rife to a beautiful 
epifode in the Lufiad, to a French tragedy by Mr. de la Motte, 
and to the play of Elvira, the poetical name for which Mr. 
Mallet has changed that of donna Agnes de Caltro. 

Our author has crowded many incidents together, fo as to 
preferve the unities of the drama; and he has enriched his fa- 
ble with two characters which are truly dramatic ; that of the 

queen, 


) 
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queen, don Pedro’s ftep-mother, whom he has reprefented af 
proud, fiery, vindidtive, and implacable; and her daughter 
Almeyda by a former hufband, deftined by her mother and the 
king for the arms of don Pedro, a princefs of the moft amia- 
ble character, fair and tender, generous and gerttle; enamoured 
of don Pedro, but fo delicate in her paffion, that fhe cannot 
bear the thoughts of giving him the leaft difquiet. She facri- 
fices every confideration of her own happinefs to his fafety and 
fatisfaction ; and even extends her beft offices to her rival El- 
vira in diftrefs. Elvira is the principal figure in the piece, 
whofe virtue engages our chief attention; whofe misfortunes 
deeply intereft our humanity. She is all beauty, tendernefs, 
and love; all goodnefs, fentiment, and fimplicity. Don Pe- 
dro is fond, liberal, warm, and impetuous. The king his fa- 
ther is continually agitated by the contending paffions of im- 
perious pride, refentment, and parental affection. The inci- 
dents are well contrived to make the moft of thefe charaéters, 
which are accordingly difpofed in a variety of intereiting fitu- 
ations. 

In the firft a&t, the jealous queen expreffes her fufpicion of 
Elvira, firft to the king Alonzo, and then to Elvira herielf, 
who cautions Don Pedro with refpe& to his behaviour. 

In the beginning of the fecond a&, the generous Almeyda 
intreats the king to delay her purpofed marriage with the 
prince; but Alonzo is deaf to her intreaties. He tells the 
prince to prepare for his nuptials; and this command produces 
a fpirited remonftrance on the part of don Pedro, who com- 
plains that his heart was not confulted in the match ; who owns 
his relu€tance to it; and thereby incenfes his father and fove- 
reign. They are joined by the queen and Elvira; the former 
of whom difelofes the connexion between the prince and E}l- 
virz, Don Pedro boldly avows it. The king ftorms. Poor 
Elvira is committed to the cuftody of the enraged queen. 
Don Pedro is indulg§d with one day to fubdue his repugnance 
to his father’s commands; and that he employs in raifing an 
infurre€tion to deliver Elvira. 

in the third aét, while the queen endeavours to fift the heart 
of Elvira, by propofing to Ker a match with Rodorigo, a prince 
ef the blood, which fhe modeftly declines; don Pedro, at the 
head of an infurrection, breaks into the palace in order to deli- 
ver Elvira, whofe exalted virtue refufes his aid, difapproves of 
his rafh attempt, and exhorts him to fubmit and deprecate 
his father’s wrath. In the midft of this expoftulation, the 
gentle Almeyda enters ; and giving him to underftand that his 
friends are difperfed by Alonzo, who approaches to punith his 
revolt, intreats him to confult his fafety by flight. He is in- 

* terrupted 
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terrupted by Alonzo, who upbraids him with his rebellion, 
and orders him with Elvira to be fecured. 

In the fourth a&, Alonzo fits in judgment on his fon, whom 
he condemns to death, amidft-all the complicated pangs of 
grief, difappointment, and paternal tendernefs: but before the 
council opens, he endeavours to fave the prince’s life, by per- 
fuading him to a prompt obedience in the article of efpoufing 
Almeyda. Thefe terms he reje&s, as repugnant tovhis honour 
and his love. Don Pedro is found guilty by the weeping coun- 
cil, and his father pronounces his doom. Almeyda befeeches 
her mother to interceed for his pardon. She confults with her 
difconfolate rival about the means of faving the obje& of their 
love. She promifes to ufe all her endeavours to procure an au- 
dience of the king for Elvira. 

In the beginning of the fifth a&, it appears that every thing 
is prepared for the execution of the prince. Almeyda prevails 
upon the king to hear Elvira. Mean while, the queen is tranf- 
ported with rage and refentment; reproaches her daughter 
with her tamenefs and want of fpirit; direéts the ambaffador of 
Caftile to return immediately. to. her fon Ferdinand, and bid 
him in her name begin his march immediately at the head of 
his army for Lisbon, if he values the lives and honour of a pa- 
rent and a fifter. Elvira, being admitted to an audience of 
the king, pleads pathetically in behalf of don Pedro, confeffes 
her marriage with the prince, and finding Alonzo itill inflex- 
ible, produces her two children, at fight of whom his heart re- 
lents. He forgives his fon, fends for him to make him happy 
in the poffeffion of Elvira: but their tranfports are of fhort 
duration ; the inhuman queen had adminiftered poifan to the 
virtuous Elvira, who now expires in the arms of her husband. 

The circumftance of her producing the children is an hiito- 
rical fa&. When Alonzo repaired to. the monaftery of Santa 
Clara, in order.to put Donna Agnes to death, that haplefs lady 
went forth to meet him with her three children, at fight of 
whom kneeling before him he was fo moved, that he defifted 
from his defign, and retired: but he was afterwards inftigated 
to her. deftruction. 

The charaéters in this play are ftrongly marked and artfully 
contrafted ; the dialogue is fpirited and corre; the paflions are 
~expreffed with a matterly pencil ; the fituations are interefting : 
the whole piece is thick fown with noble fentiments and judici- 
ous refie€tions. As a fpecimen, we fhall infert the following 
{cene. 

‘ACT V. SCENE VI. 
ALONZO, ELVIRA, 


Elvira. This moment, Sir, 
This awful moment is, perhaps, the laft 
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That e’er Elvira’s voice fhall reach your ear, 
Or fight offend your eye—But let me now 
Intreat this guard may go—He is already 
Poffe(s’d of what I purpofe. 


Alonzo. Be it fo. 
Do what you have in charge. 
Elvira. Speed wing thy fteps 


You have, againft the voice of earth and heaven, 
To day condemn’d your firft, your only hope ! 
A fon who loves you, who reveres the voice 
That dooms bim to the block! an early Hero, 
By you belov’d—O heaven !—and tho I fee 
Remorfe fit fad and filent on your brow, 

You yet devote this victim; that mankind 

With dread amazement may revere the Juftice 
They tremble to behold—You turn away— 
May I proceed ? 


Alonzo. Go on. . 
Elvira. Thus far is well: 


But then—’tis ftill the firft, the law fupreme, 
On ‘kings moft binding, to be juft in all. 

Guilt may appear, where yet no crime is found ; 
A rebel, an ingrate, deferves to die. | 
And yet thefe names may not belong to him. 


To your unhappy Son. 
Alonzo. Thy words are wild: 


Defpair and love thy reafon have unfettled. 
Elvira. Ah no—If he, againft the faith of treaties, 
Refus’d Almeyda’s hand, it was not, Sir— 
Believe thefe tears—’twas not the crime fuppos’d 
Of difobedience— 


Alonzo. How! 
Elvira. And if he fore’d 


Thefe palace-gates, his noble foul abhorr’d 
All criminal attempt againft his king. 

A word, a breath his innocence had prov’d: 
But he, a Hero in his cruel filence, 


To fave Elvira, greatly chofe to die! 
*Tis therefore mine, the fole remaining purpofe 


Of my laft hour, to clear his injur’d name ; 

And lead you into truth. Don Pedro’s faults | 

Were thofe of duty, Sic—He is my hufband !~ 
Alonzo. Ha! hufband! he! my fon !—And dares thy fondnefé © 

Think, by difcovery of this daring crime, 

To move compaffion ? When no hope remaing 

Of grace to his offence, doft thou prefume 

Qn mercy for thy own acknowledg’d guilt, 
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Elvira. 1 afk for none! my parting thoughts are fix’d 
On fomething nobler, dearer far than life. 
The rigid law, by you declar’d inviolable. 
I only have tranfgrefs’d— 


Alonzo. True: and thy fife. 
The penalty fhall pay. , 
Elvira. | It is moft juft. 
I bring no plea, J urge no vain defence, 
That love for him—fuch love as would in heaven aa 
Be held no crime— 
Alonzo. Away—that very: sone 
Makes thee but {till more guilty! 
Elvira: Sir, fecal 


The dreadful moment, when your court beheld 
This Son, this blooming promife of a hero, 
His eye extinguith’d- and:his fading cheek 
Of its frefh rofe forfaken; to the grave! 1°” 
Untimely finking! and a father’s tears 
In hopelefs filence ftreaming o’er his face t 
J urge it not, that, to preferve hig-youth,. 
And fave your only hope, I gave my hand : 
Where I had vow’d my heart—I urge not this: 
But now at laft devote myfelf for both’! 
In death exulting to have fav’d him twice ! 

Alonzo. ‘Thto all the horrors guilt has thrown around thee, 
Thy virtue yet looks lovely—but in vain : 
Thy crime and his ftand manifeft.to view, 
And what the laws exaét fhall be fulfill’d. 

Elvira. Juft heaven! fhouldftthou,when kingsaddrefsthy throne 
For mercy on their own offences, then 
Be deaf to them, as he is now to me— i 
But on, my Lord; purfue thefe favage maxims ; . 
Without remorfe confummate your revenge ! 
Yet, other viGtims, other heads attend, 
To fatiate its full fury—See, O King! 
Lo! where they ttand— 

[Her tao children are brought in by their Governe/s, 
Acknowledge them for yours, 


By dooming both to bleed ! 


Alonzo. Ye holy Powers! 
What do I fee? 
Elvira. Yes, by one common fate, 


Wife, children, hufband—let us perifh all! 
Alonzo, What fay’ft thou!—Juftice! Mercy! how ye rend 
My heart! 


&lvira. Forgive the language of defpair. ) 
My 
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My children, kneel with me. Your infant-tears 
May wake at laft the parent in his breaft. 

Sir, they are yours—behold them not as mine. 
The law demands a viétim: here, on me 
Exhauft its utmoft rage—but O, to thefe 

A father fave, and to yourfelf a fon! 

Yet fome few moments from his ear conceal 

' Elvira’s death—for fhould it reach him now, 
His own too fure would follow— 

Alonzo. Call my fon! 

Fly, let him know—Elvira is his own ! 
My daughter— 
Elvira. O unutterable joy ! 
Here at your feet, to heaven and you I pour 
My grateful bofom— , 

Alonzo. Nature! thou haft conquer’d. 
Iam aman, a father!—Rife, Elvira; 

Live, and be happy long—O my dear children! 
Take, take me all— 

The play is ufhered in with an elegant dedication to the ear! 
of Bute. The prologue abounds with fpirit, fentiment, and po- 
etry. The epilogue, fpoken by Mrs. Cibber, is gay, humo- 
rous, and fatirical. 





- 


Art. III. The Difcovery. A Comedy. As it is performed at the 
Theatre Royal, in Drury-Lane. Written by the Editor of MiS 
Sidney Bidulph. 8ve. Pr. 1s. 6a. Davies. 


HEN we confider the encouragement which of late years 

hath been given to dramatic performances of every kind, 
with what patience they are attended to, what applaufes, defer- 
vedly or undefervedly, they have conftantly met with, and above 
all what lucrative advantages flow from them, in preference to 
any other fpecies of writing ; we are greatly furprifed to-find fo 
few candidates for fame in this career of literary glory, more 
efpecially when we come to refleét how fmall a fhare of real me- 
rit is neceflary to infure fuccefs in things of this nature: for if 
the play is but tolerably well aéted, with dreffes and fcenes en- 
tirely new, tricked up with a fmart prologue and epilogue ; if 
there are but incidents enough (we fpeak of comedies only) 
crowded in, though ever fo aukwardly, to keep up the atten+ 
tion of the fpeétators, the author may be pretty fure of getting 
his three nights, and putting five hundred pounds in his poeket's 


though his piece be, after all, nothing more than a dull tranflation, 
oF 
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ti the fubftance of an old Englifh comedy hafhed up, and dif- . 
bere with a few modern phrafes: fuch for the moft part hag 
eer the entertainment of the Englifh ftage for thefe twenty 
years paft. Wit, humour, character, and fentiment, have 
been entirely banifhed, and theit places fupplied by intrigue, 
tibaldry, and impertinence : the beft attempt which has hitherto 
been made to reftore the Comic mufe to her antient dighity and 
importance is, in our opinion, the elegant and judicious per- 
formance now before us; as it will pethaps be found on exa4 
mination more deferving of applaufe than any thing which we 
have feen fincé the days of Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Cibber. 
Whether we confider it with regard, to fable, chara&er, Jentiment, ot 
dition, in almoft every light it will ftand the fevereft teft of cri- 
ticifm ; and theréfore promifes fair to keep poffeffion of the 
ftage, and to convey pleafure and initraétion to after-ages. 

That our readers may fee at one view the whole plan and 
defign of this excellent comedy, we fhall give them a fhort ana 
lyfis of the whole, fcene by fcene. 

The play opens with lord and lady Medway. My lord in- 
forms her that he is réfolved, as the beft means of repairing 
his fhattered fortunes, to marry his daughter to Sir Anthony 
Branville, a formal old batchelor, who had offered to take her 
without 4 fhilling; againft this my lady remonftrates, and 
declares herfelf entirely againit the match, partly becaufe fhée 
has reafon to think her daughter’s inclinations pre-engaged to 
young Branville, Sir Anthony’s nephew, and partly becaufe fhe 
is of ‘opinion, that her fon young Medway’s matriage with 
Mrs. Knightly, a rich widow, would alone be fufficient to re- 
pair the fortune of the family, and make them all happy. My 
tord however continues obftinate, and defires her to let mifg 
know, that fhe pofitively fhall have no body but Sir Anthony. 
Sir Harry Flutter then enters to lord Medway, and acquaints 
him with a quarrel that had happened that morning between 
him and lady Flutter, and afks his lordfhip’s advice in what 
manner he fhould behave. My lord, who is in love with lady 
Flutter, gives him fuch as would moft probably widen the 
breach between them, and give him the fairer opportunity of 
carrying on his defigns upon her. The next fcene introduces 
lady Medway advifing her daughter, in purfaance of my lord’s 
commands, to accept of Sir Anthony for her hufband. She 
pleads ftrohgly againft it, when my lord himfelf enters, and 
infifting on her fubmiffion in this point, leaves her to confider 
of it. On Louifa (the daughter’s) retiring, colonel Medway, 
my lord’s fon, enters. My lord propofes to him a marriage witht 
the widow Knightly, which the colonel] declining, on account of 
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his pre-engagement with Mifs Richly, Mrs. Knightly’s younge? 
fifter, lord Medway is vexed and difappointed. 

A& II. opens with a very entertaining quarrel between Sir 
Harry Flutter and his lady, whofe chara€ers * lord Medway 
has defcribed and prepared us for in the firft a&. Sir Harry 
puts in pradtice the leflons lord Medway had taught him, and 
is affifted by lord Medway himfelf, who enters and improves 
the quarrel to his own advantage, and makes love to her. They 
are interrupted by the arrival of Sir Anthony Branville, a moft 
diverting character, who, with a ftarchnefs and formality pe- 
culiar to himfelf, enters into a folemn declaration of his paflion 
for mifs Medway, and his reafons for quitting the widow Knight- 
ly, to whom he had long made his addreffles. Unfortunately 
for the baronet, lady Flutter being gone, and lord Medway 
called down on bufinefs, the widow Knightly enters to Sir An- 
thony; and an entertaining fcene enfues between them, which 
is interrupted by the coming in of lady Flutter. The knight 
goes off, they laugh at him, and to them enters Sir Harry, who 
quarrels with his wife; and leaves her: lord Medway enters 
immediately, takes the advantage of Sir Harry’s ill treatment, 
makes advances to lady Flutter, and goes fo far as to prevail 
on her to let him meet her in private at the houfe of a friend. 
Tbe appointment is overheard by lady Medway, whois refolved 
to put a ftop to the intrigue before it fhould be attended with 
deftru€tive confequences. 

A& Ill. begins with a love-fcene between colonel Medway 
and mifs Richly.” He acquaints her with his father’s defire, 
that he fhould marry Mrs. Knightly, and his refufal: fhe, in 
her turn, informs the colonel that her fitter is fond of him, and 
ufes her ill on that account: Mrs. Knightly enters, and inter- 
rupts them. ‘This {cene is fucceeded by a very interefting one 
between lady Medway and lady Flutter, in confequence of lady 
Medway’s difcovery of the affignation between lady Flutter and 
my lord. Lady Medway fets before her the dreadful confequences 





* A foolifh boy and a giddy girl, that know not either of 
them what they would.be at. He married the wife his mother 
chofe for him, to get rid of his tutor, and fhe took the huf- 
band her father had provided for her, to efcape from a board- 
ing-{choo]. He, proud of the authority of a hufband, exercifes 
it from the fame principle that children fhew with regard 
to poor little animals that are in their power, in teafing and 
controlling them; and this he thinks makes him look manly : 
ihe, on the other hand, fancies the prerogative of a wife con- 


fifts in contradi@ing and oppofing her hufband, 
of 


. 
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of fach an intrigue, lays open all my lord’s artifice and difithu- 
lation, and perfuades lady Flatter to be reconciled to her’ huf- 
band, and gives het excellent advice with regard to her future 
behaviour. Lady Flutter is convinced and converted ; and iff 
the next fcene, which is finely written, Sir Harry and lady 
Flutter are made perfeétly fenfible of their error, and feem en- 
tirely happy in each other. Lord Medway enters to them, and 
js greatly furprifed, and no lefs chagrined, at the aftonifhing 
change ; ; the young couple rally him very feverely, and go" out 
romping together. To this fucceeds 2 fcené between lord Med- 
way and Sir Anthony, who, having refolved to quit the cruel 
widow, jis in confequence of it introduced by my lord to his 
daughter mifs Medway, who, being .let into Sir Anthony’s cha- 
raéter, manages him fo as to gain time ; Sir Anthony agreeing to 
poftpone their marriage for the fake of decency and decorum. 

A& IV. prefents us with lord Medway alone, making me- 
lancholy refleftions on his fituation in life, and the ill fuccefs 
of his fchemes of marrying his fon and daughter; to retrieve his 
eftate. He is interrupted in his foliloquies by * Sir Harry and 
lady Flutter, who rally him moft unmercifully,. and give him 
room to fufpe& that ‘his intended affignation with lady Flutter 
was no fecret to his wife: they leave him to his méditations, 
and are fucceeded .by young Medway. . A very grave foene-fol- 
lows, wherein lord Medway, in theomoft preffing manner, in- 
treats his fon once more to niarry Mrs.. Knightly; as the only 
means of faving the whole family from unavoidable rain. ~The 
generous young man is prevailed onto facrifice his ‘paftion for 
mifs Richly to filial duty, and: agrees to marry the widow. 
Lord Medway writes to Mrs. Knightly, to acquaint her with 
his fon’s intention,. and the colonel another, to let mifs Richly 
know of his being forced to refign his hopes of her, ow aceount 
of his father’s defperate fituation; and that he fall be obliged 
to marry Mrs. Knightly. This letter unfortunately falls into 
Mrs. Knightly’s hands; the colonel, coming to -pay his 
addrefles to the widow, meets undefignedly his dear. Mifg 
Richly. A tender fcene enfues, wherein the lady>behaves as 
herocially as her lover had done before, and advifes him:to fub- 
mit to his father’s commands, «and retires. Lord. Medway 
comes in to his fon accidentally, endeavours to fupport him. in 
his refolution, and promifes to addrefs Mrs. Knightly for him, 
as he feemed himfelf at that time incapable of it. 

A& V. open: with a hort foliloguy of lord Medway’s, which 





— 
- ~—— 


* It would perhaps be moit advifable to omit this fcene ia 
the reprefentation, as it makes the -a& too ‘Tong: or to tranfpo% e 


it to ) the rallying fcene in the third a. CO poyenny 
Hz is 
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is interrupted by the appearance of his fon the colonel, who 
was returned with the full refolution of making all things eafy, 
by marrying the widow Knightly ; but, to his great furprize 
and aflonishment, is informed by his father, that the widow 
he was going to marry was—his own * fifter; and that Clara 


dee 





* That our readers may be able better to determine the 
merit of the denouement, we fhall give him the Dicovery, on 
which it turns, in the author’s own words: 


‘Oh, George, George—you will ftart when I tell you the 
ftrange difcovery I have made. 

Colonel. What is it, my Lord ? 

Lord. Mrs. Knightly—the to whom I would have joined you 
—I find is— 

Colonel. What ? 

Lord. Oh Medway !—my own daughter. 

Colonel. You amaze me, my Lord—how did you difcover it? 

Lord. WhenI went to folicit for you, I found her in her clo- 
fet; under great agitation, on aceount of the letter you had 
written to her fifter.—I pleaded fer you, but found her averfe 
and cold—In alittle paufe of difcourfe, I happened to caft my 
eyes on the picture of a lady, which hung juft before me, and 
was {truck with the refemblance of a beauty, whom in my ear- 
lier days, I loved and cruelly betrayed. 

Colonel: 1 remember, my Lord, to have heard you fpeak of 
fome fuch thing—a lady, who, when you made your firft cam= 
paign in Portugal, gave you her love. 

Lord. ‘The fame—lI thought the injured countenance feemed 
to frown upon me. Surprized at the fight, I haftily demanded 
whole the picture was, amd was told by Mrs. Knightly ’twas her 
mother’s. ' 

Colonel, That muft, indeed, my Lord, have fhocked you. 

Lord. Oh, ’twas nothing to what I fuffered after, when 
farther urging her to fatisfy my curiofity, the told me her mo- 
ther’s name and family! The apparent confufion this threw me 
into, rouzed her in her turn to afk me fome queftions which 
brought about this amazing explanation. 

Colonel. She could not know you by your name, my Lord, as 
it was fince my birth you aflumed shar with the title of Medway. 

Lord. 'True,—She had heard of me by my own family name, 
and afked me, witha faltering voice, whether I had not form- 
erly been at Lifbon, and borne the name of Selby. My ack- 
nowleging that I had, threw her into agonies, from which I, 
with difficulty, recovered her. 

Colonel. Did you never know, my Lord, that you had a 


daughter by that Lady? 
’ ; Lord, 
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was the rightful heir to that fortune which the other enjoyed, 
To them enters lady Medway, who had been acquainted with 
the whole amazing ftory by Mrs. Knightly herfelf, whom the 
begs leave immediately to introduce. Mrs. Knightly accord- 
ingly enters, and offers to refign half her fortune to mifs Richly, 

Lord. Oh no, no! I was recalled to England early in my 
amourwith her. I married foon after my return, and thought- 
lefs and young as Ithen was, never enquired after her more. 

* Colonel. How then, my Lord, can you be certain of this faét ? 

Lord. Oh, Medway! by too fure an evidence—The penitence 
and deep remorfe of a dying woman! The unhappy lady con- 
feffed the fecret, with all its circumftances, to this her daughter, 
when fhe was on her death- bed, 

Colonel. Mrs. Knightly, then, had paffed for Mr. Richly’s 
daughter ? 

Lord. She had, the match between him and her mother was 
haftily concluded by her friends, immediately after my depar- 
ture. -At the time of this lady’s birth, Mr. Richly was abfent 
on his affairs inthe Indies; and tho’ fhe came into the world in 
Jes than feven months after the marriage, yet (this circum- 
ftance being carefully concealed from him) he never doubted of 
her being his own. 

Colonel. Poor Clara! fhe then has been doubly wronged, in 
being deprived of her birth-right, as well as in lofing the une- 
qual portion which her father left her. 

Lord, That was the caufe which wrung the fecret from her dy- 
ing mother’s breaft. Her deceafed hufband had, through a 
partial fondnefs for his fuppofed eldeft daughter, left her fuch 
a difproportionate fhare of his wealth ; and the mother, in di- 
vulging thefecret, charged Mrs. Knightly, with her laft breath, 
to do juftice to her fifter. ‘This fhe herfelf, in the hurry of her 
fname, furprize, and grief, acknowledged tome. 

Colonel. 1 long to know, my Lord, waat refulted from this 
extraordinary interview. 

Lord. Mrs. Knightly’s agitations are not to be defcribed. 
She wept and wrung her hands. I mixed my tears with her’s; 
and, while fhe fell on her knees before me, I involuntarily drop- 
ped on one of mine, and begged of her to accept a bleffing from 
her repentant father. She ftrained me to her bofom; then 
rifing with a noble air, fhe made a forrowful and filent motion 
with her hand that I fhould leave her. I did fo; and haftened 
home, to brood over my own refle&tions—Oh fuch refletions! 
fuch reflections, George ! 

Colonel. My Lord, there is fomething fo extraordinary in this 
event, thatit looks as if Providence itfelf had interpofed.’ © 
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to make her happy wirh the colonel. This propofal is gladly 
accepted, Milfs Richly fent for, and the affair between them 
concluded, Lady Medway then begs her hufband’s confent to 
Jet Mifs Medway follow her inclinations in marrying Mr. Bran-: 
ville, inftead of the formal Sir Anthony, whom Mrs. Knightly 
engages to reconcile to it, by permitting him once more to pay 
his addrefles to her. In purfuance of this {cheme, and con- 
{cious of her power over him, fhe perfuades Sir Anthony not. 
only to think himfelf happy in being once more permitted to 
pay his adorations to her, but aifo to give his nephew a for- 
tune, and marry him to Mifs Medway. Sir Harry and lady 
Flutter then enter ; and lord Medway, thoroughly reclaimed 
from all his vices, by the extraordinary difcovery, defires all 
their coneratulations on the double happinels, firft,; in that of 
being perfely bifid in Come/tic joys, and next that of feeing bim a per- 
feBly reformed man. ‘Thus the comedy ends. 

Such is the /ad/e and condué of the Difovery, which, exclu- 
five of irs other perfcclions, would, we imagine, fufficiently re- 
commend it to the approbation of every impartial reader. The 
incidents are all of them agreeably natural and interefting, 
extremely well adapted to the different fituations and cir- 
cumftances of the perfons concerned, and have withal this ef- 
fential beauty, that they are all fubfervient to character; and 
whilft they illuftrate the feveral parts, conduce, like fo ma- 
ny lines tending toone center, to bring about the cataltrophe. 
If there be an incident liable to objection in this piece, it is 
perhaps the difcovery at the beginning of the fifth a&t, which is 
thought by fome to be utterly unprepared, and border- 
ing rather too nearly on the marvellous: thofe who are, or 
pretend to be, moft fagacious judges in points of this nature; 
have declared it as their opinion, that the unexpedted creation 
of a new daughter, dropped from the clouds, favours too much 
of improbability, and is perhaps a mark of weaknefs in a good 
author, as it is at any time in the power of the moft indifferent 
one to make ufe of fuch refources in cafe of diftrefs, and when 
the plot cannot by any other more probable means be unra- 
velled. We will not enter too minutely into the merits of this 
objeftion, but fhall rather chuic to obferve, that however in- 
defenfible that particular éncident muy be, the author has made 
us ample amends for it by the intereftiag circumftances which 
itis rendered produdtive of, and the h&ppy confequences it is 
attended with. It may indeed be affirmed with great truth, 
that nothing lefs than an event fo extraordinary and unex- 
pected could, with any degree of probability, have brought’ 
about fo total a change in the fentiments and character of 


Lord Medway, as to make him « therough!y reformed man. 
‘ ) From 
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From a view of the faél/e or plot of this comedy, we fhall 
proceed to a confideration of the manners and charaéers of it, 
which we think may boaft, at leaft, of equal, if not fuperior 
merit to that of the fad/e itfelf. "Thefe are all natural, well 
preferved, entertaining, and agreeably contrafted: That the 
hero of the piece (if we may fo cail him) is a charaéter in real 
life, every day’s experience will but too fatally prove to us: 
we heartily wifh that as many as are guilty of dis follies would 
imitate him in their repentance alfo. The boy and girl, man 
and wife, are we believe no lefs frequently to be met with ; 
their weaknefs is finely and delicately expofed ; nor do we re- 
member to have feen on the ftage any two charadlers better 
drawn, or fupported throughout. The reconciliation *.fcene, 


* 





* After lady Medway’s ferious conference with lady Flutter, 
and her advice to treat Sir Harry with complacency, good hu- 
mour, and affability, which fhe affures her will make him the 
beft of hufbands for the future. 

‘ Sir Harry. How does your Ladyfhip do this morning? [Te 
Lady Medway.] { am tired todeath, I have been at my banker’s, 
and jolting all over the deteftablecity.—-Defend me! Why your 
head is dreffed fo barbaroufly, Lady Flutter, you look like ten 
furies; by my life, an abfolute Medufa; prithee who gave thee 
that formidable eppearance, child? 

Lady Flutter. 1 am forry you don’t like it, Sir Harry, Pl net 
employ that Frenchman any more. 

Sir Harry. Then U am fure you don’t like it yourfelf ; for Sir 
Harry’s judgment has not the happinefs of having any great 
weight with you. 

Lady Flut. No, I proteftI think it quite becoming and gemie!. 

Lady. Then it muff be to oblige you, Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry. Undoubtedly, ma’am, that’s her ftudy. 

Lady Flutter. Upon my word, Sir Harry, I would make it fo, 
if you would let me. 

‘Sir Harry. My dear! fay that over again pray ; it founds vaftly 
pretty, if it were but true. 

Lady Flutter. Why then ferioufly I would rather drefsto pleafe 
you than any body. 

Sir Harry. Hark’ee, Lady Flutter, irony is a mighty ticklifh 
weapon, and you handle it very aukwardly, upon my foul; lay 
it by, or you'll cut your fingers. 

Lady Flutter. 1 declare and vow I am in earneft.: 

Sir Harry. Qh dear ma’am, your moft obedient—but you’re 
a bungler, take my word for it.’ 

Lady. But, Sir Harry, why fhould you doubt that my Flut- 


ter is ferious? 
Ha ° , . Dady 
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which our readers will find quoted in the note below, is, in our 
opinion, mafterly, and their relapfing into their ridiculous petuy 
Jancy in the conclufion of the play extremely natural. Sir An- 








Sir Harry. Why really, ma’am, beckote I never knew Lady 
Flutter ferious in any thing, but her endeavours to make her- 
felf difagreeable to me. 

Lady. {In which I fancy however fhe has not fucceeded, Sit 
Harry. 

Lady Figtter. lf that be the cafe thenI am refolved to take 
another courfe, and try what my endeayours to pleafe him will do, 

Lady. What do you fay to that Sir Harry ? 

Sir Harry. Say! ’gad, I don’t well know what to fay to it, 
There is fomething devilith pjeafant ip hearing her talk fo, if 
the humour would but laft. 

Lady. ‘Take my word for it, Sir Harry, it will be your own 
fault if it does not. 

Sir Harry. Faith, ma’am, I fhould be glad to keep up the ball 
as long as 1 could. 

Lady Flutter. lodged, indeed, Sir Harry, I will never quarrel 
with you again. 

Sir Harry. Upon your honour. 

Lady Flutter. Upon my honour, 

Sir Harry. Norl with you, upon my foul—And fhall we 
grow fond of one another. 

Lady Flutter. Immenfely ! 

Sir Harry. Agreed—l’ll never find fault with any thing you do, 

Lady Flutter, Nor 1 with any thing you fay. 

Sir Harry. Vil never contradi@ you. 

Lady Flutter. Nor I you. 

Sir Harry. Sweet rogue! 

Lady Flut. My dear Sic Harry! [He takes ber hand and k:ffis it, 

Lady, Well now is not this charming ?—I congratulate you 
both on your happinefs, and leave you to the enjoyment of it. 

[ Exit Lady Medway. 

Sir Harry. Duce take me but I fhould think you prodigious 
agreeable, if you were always in good humour. 

Lady Flutter. And, upon my life, I fhould think the fame of 

Ou. 
, Sir Harry, How came we not to difcover this fooner? 

Lady Flutter. Becaufe we never tried to find it out. Lady 
Medway was the firft that tald me we might be happy if we 
pleafed. 

Sir Harry. Faith then fhe has more fagacity than my Lord ; 
for he was of a contrary opinion, and ufed to pity me of alf 
things. 

Ledy Flut (er, For what? 
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thony’s ftiffnefs and formality is highly comic, without being 
ftrained, or outré; his pedantic ftarchnefs is finely pesos oe 
Sir Harry’s levity ; as the coquettifh airs of Mrs. Knightly are 





Sir Harry. For barn J married to you, 

Lady Flutter. Really ! 

Sir Harry. Truth, upon my word, 

Lady Flutter. 1 fee his treachery. [Afde.] Then, Sir Har- 
ry, I will conyince him of his error, by making the beft. wife 
in the world, in fpite of him. 

Sir Harry. Charming creature! I fhall grow too fond of you 
—I won’t let you be foengaging, hufly— 

Lady Flutter. You fthall tho’ 

Enter Lord Medway, who ffops on fecing Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry. Pray, my Lord, come in—I have a fad complaint 
to make to you. This is certainly the moft perverfe girl— 

Lord. Oh Sir Harry, thatis the old ftory—lI won’t hear what 

ou have to fay. 

Sir Harry. But, my Lord, this is new, a quite fpick and fpan 
new affair. She has taken /uch a refolution! 

Lord. Not to part I hope! 

Sir Harry. No, no, my Lord, a much ftranger thing: 

Lord. Ay! what can that be? 

Sir Harry. You will be amazed when I tell you—We were 
difputing about it when you came in— 

Lord. 1 am forry, Sit Harry, to find you alwaysin difputes 
with your Lady. I with from my heart I could compofe your 
differences— 

Sir Harry. Oh fhe is the very fpirit of contradi€tion my 
Lord. . 

Lady Flutter, Depend upon it, Sir Harry, I willhave my owg 
way in this. 

Lord. And in every thing elfe, I’ll be fworn. 

[ Afde to Sir Harry, 





Sir Harry. You muft not. 

Lady Flutter. 1 will. 

Lord. That’s right. [Afde to Lady Flutter.] What is the 

matter in debate ? 
Sir Harry. Why, my Lord, ’tis the oddeft thing in the world ; 
fhe is refolved right of wrong in fpite of allI can fay—to be 
very good—and make me love her whether I will or not—~ 
Don’t you think that is monftroufly provoking ? 

Lady Flutter. And he, my Lord, has taken up as unaccount- 
able a "def gn—of never contradicting me in any thing—lIs not 
that as provoking? 

Sir Harry, A’n’t we acouple of fools, my Lord, 
| nee Lord 
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to the fentimental gravity and delicacy of her fifter Mifs Richly 3 
‘and the felfifh and loofe turn of lord Medway to the refined 
fenfe of honour and difintereftednefs of his fon. 

if we confider the /extiments in this comedy, we fhall find 
them exactly fuitable to the charafers reprefented; and that 
what is faid by one cannot with any degree of propriety be put 
into the mouth of another. The difference of behaviour ob- 
fervable in Mrs. Knightly after the difcovery, is perhaps fufh- 
ciently accounted for by the extraordinary change of her fitua- 





Lord. Why really, Sir Harry,—if this could be—I can’t fay 
—lIam fure I fincerely wifh to fecvou both on good terms— 
and if you have found out a » 5 —with all my heart. 

[Sir Harry and Lk aay EP litter both burft out a laughing. 

Lord. Tam glad to fee you { merry, my young gentry—1 with 
it may laft, that’s all. Sir £2 larry i havea word to fay to you. 
(Why you areundone, man, if once you let her turn matters 
to ridicule. [ Afide to Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry. Oh my Lord, you are quite miftaken, all this is 
ferious. [Afde to Lord Medway. 

Lady Flutter. Come, I'll have no plotting. 

Lord: Poh, poh, the will get the better of you I fee—[Afide to 


Si Harry.] Let me {peak to her—Lady Flutter. 
[Advances towards her. 


Lady Flutter.\The tables are turned, my Lord; rl whifper 
with no-body but Sir Harry. 

Lord. But two words—When fall we meet ? [ Afide. 

Lady Flutter. Never—[Afide to Lord Medway,] Sir Harry, 
now that yau intend to be very fond of me, I defire that you 
will grow a little jealous, and tell my Lord that he muft not 
come-into my dreffing room in a morning. 

Sir Harry. Faith, my Lord, that’s true, 1 begin not to relifh 
the Spartan fcheme as well as F did. 

Lord. Michty fine! this is an extraordinary metamorphofis, 
ifit holds-—But of that I own 1 havé fome doubt. 

Lady Flutter. You. need not fear, my Lord—We have your 
good wifhes that it fhould, 1 know. 

Lord. That’s home. . [ Afide. 

Lady Flutter. Come, Sir Harry, I want to go to an auction 
this morning ; will you be fo good as to give me your com- 
pany? 

Sir Harry. With all my heart, my dear, Pll attend you ; and 
fee here I received all this to-day ! [Takes out a purfe, which foe 
Snatches from him.) Ob youlittle plundeérer! give mea kifs for 
it—Vil have ayother— 

Lady Flutter. Go, you extortioner—day, day, my Lord.” 

a tion 
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tion and cireumftances; though it would othetwifé moft cer- 
tainly have been liable to cenfure, as contrary to the poet’s in« 


difpenfible rule of 
Jervetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incepto procefferit. 


We will not here difpute with the fevere critic concerning the 


extraordinary refinement of Mifs Richly's /entiments ; nor pretend 
to determine, whether her refignation of her lover is not rather 
too 4ercical for fo young a lover. We cannot conclude our ob- 
fervations on this head, without remarking the juftice and pro- 
priety of that noble fentiment fo finely expreffed by lord Medway 
after his converfion, where, his fon advifing him to hope for the 
beft, he replies. ‘ George, there’s no foundation dere for hope ; I 
want that withix which fhould fupport me. It is not the flafhi- 
nefs of wit, or vanity of fuperior talents, that can avail me in 
dn hour like this. I'd give them all, nay, the whole world, 
were I mafter of it, to be poffeffed of fuch a virtuous felf-ap- 
plauding heart as yours.’ 

With regard to the dion, the laft thing to be confidered, 
we fhall only obferve that it is plain, perfficuous, aud intelli- 
gible, without affectation, antithefis, or parade; the dialogue 
is perfectly eafy and familiar, and confequently much better 
adapted to common difcourfe, than the artful and elaborate 
periods of ftudied elocution. 

We could dwell with pleafure op the beauties and merits of 
this elegant performance, and endeavour to illuftrate our re- 
marks by quotations from the feveral parts of it; but the na- 
ture of our Review not permitting us to expatiate fo largely on 
any particular work, we muft content ourfelves with a fhort ex- 
traét from what appeared to us one of the fineit and moft in- 
terefting fCenes in the whole; we mean that which paffes be- 
tween lady Medway and lady Flutter in the third a&t; which 
we imagine will roufe the curiofity of thofe who are ftrangers 
to it, to fee if poffible, and if not, at leaft to read, the whole 
of this truly elegant and valuable performance. 


Lady Flutter at ber Toilet. Enter to her Lady Medway. 


® Lady Flutter. Good morning to your Ladyfhip. 
[Looks coolly at her. 
Lady. I was afraid you were not well, Lady Flutter, as you lay 
abéed fo long this morning. 
Lady Flutter, 1 refted ill laft night, nothing more. 
Lady. 1 hope I don’t interrupt you, madam. 
Lady Flutter. Not in the leaft; but I vow you are fo ceremo- 


nious; Lady Medway, that you will not allow me to think my- 
felf at home. 
ft + ‘ Lady 


- 
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Lady. I fhould be forry for that, madam; bur you know 
there are times when one would not chufe to be broke in upon 
by any one; yet, to fhew you how freeI make with you, I 
have brought my work with me, if you will let mepore a little 
at if. 

Lady Flutter. { with fhe and her work were far enough ( Afide.) 
Your Ladyfhip is exceflively obliging. You and Mifs Medway 
are fuch houfewives, you quite fhame me—This is prodigioufly 
pretty; who are thefe ruffles for? 

Lady. My Lord, to be fure—Where is Sir Harry this morn- 
ing? | have not feen him yet. 

Lady Flutter. Dear Lady Medway, don’t afk me about him, 
for I know nothing of him. 

Lady. What, not of your hufband, my dear! Well, well, 
Lady Flutter, when your young necks are a little more inured 
to the marriage yoke, I hope it will fet eafier on you both— 
This work blinds me, Pl lay it by— 

Lady Flutter, Oh impollible! he grows worfe and worfe every 
day. There never was fuch an incorrigible ill-natured thingin 
the univerfe. 

Lady. Now, really, there I muft differ from you; I never 
took Sir Harry to be ill-natured ; hafty and petulant, I grant 
you, he is. ' 

Lady Flutter. Madam, I hope you will allow me tobe the beft 
judge. 

Lady. You have reafon to be fo, Town; but a ftander-by 
may torm an opinion. 

Lady Flutter. I don’t know what your Lady-fhip’s opinion 
may be ; but Iam fure itis the opinion of others, and fome that 
I could name of undoubted good judgement, that there never 
eas, fince the creation, a woman fo unfortunate in a hufband 
as lL am. 

Lady. Oh, Lord Medway, what have you to anfwer for! 
(Afde.) Imuft fay, Lady Flutter, that if it even were fo 
(which, heaven knows, is far frem being the cafe), they are 
not your friends, no more than Sir Harry’s, who would endea- 
vour to perfuade youto fuch a belief. 

Lady Flutter. Blefs me, ma’am! Why, isn’t it vifible to all 
the world? Doesn’t all the town ring of his ridiculous behavi- 
our, and wonder at my patience in bearing it? 

Lady. Indeed, Lady Flutter, I believe you are miftaken, 
The town have fomething elfe to mind, befide little domeftic 
quarrels that no way concern them; and I dare fay, no-body 
but your particular friends trouble their heads about it. Tho’, 
} mutt obferve, that had both you and Sir Harry been a little 
lefscommunicative, even to fome of your friends, on the fubje& 
of your difagreement, it might have.been happier for you. 
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Lady Flutter. Oh, dear ma’am! I know there are fome tame 
wives in the world, who can fubmit in filence to any ufage; 
but I am not one of thofe, laffure you. I have not been ufe 
to controll, nor IL won’t be controll’d, that’s more. ¥ 

Lady. Softly, dear Lady Flutter, 1 don’t mean to offend you $ 
I would argue with you asa friend. Pray fpeak lower; I would 
not have any of our fervants hear on what fubject we are dif- 
courfing. 

Lady Flutter. Gracious |! Why every fervant in the houfe knows 
how we live. 

Lady. But, Madam, don’t you think your unguarded com- 
plaints without doors, and perhaps your unadvifed choice of 
confidants within, may lead you intofome inconvenience? __- 

‘ Lady Flutter. I don’t well underftand your queftion, Lady 
Medway; my choice of confidants within— 

Lady. Yes—male ones, Imean; for example now, if a young 
married lady fhould make choice of a gentleman to whom fhe 
fhould open her heart, and let'him fo far into’ her confidence 
as to tell him fhe defpifes her hufband, what do you think muft 
be the confequence? 

Lady Flutter. What! why, I fuppofe he’d think—he’d ima- 
gine—I don’t know what he’d think— 

Lady. Vil tell you; he’dthink, perhaps, that a liking to dim 
had as great a fhare in the lady’s contempt for her hufband, 
as any real fault of the hufband’s. 

Lady Flutter. Uf he thought fo, I could not help it; but I am 
fure there is no oneto whom I complain will draw any fuch infe- 
rence. 

Lady. There is nothing but what is very natural in all this, 
Lady Flutter; and the gentleman on this fuppofition, will 
think himfelf bound to make an offer of his love to the Lady; 
fhe, perhaps, receives it— 

Lady Flutter. Lord, ma’am! thefe are ftrange conclufions— 
What can fhe mean? [ Afide. 

Lady. If this fhould be the cafe, what muft enfue! Oh, La- 
dy Flutter, an innocent young creature like you, fhould ftart at 
the thought. 

Lady Flutter. Upon my word, Lady Medway, I don’t under- 
ftand fuch infinuations. If Sir Harry infults me, Iam not 
obliged to bear it from every one. 

Lady. 1am forry, madam, that you conftrue a friendly cau- 
tion into an infult. Iam your friend, perhaps the only one 
who has the power of faving you from deftrudtion. 

Lady Flutter. Deitru&tion! madam, I could not ha¥e expe&ted 
this from you, in your own houfe. I believe my Lord would 
not thank you for treating me thus—but if you are tired of me, 
madam— 
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Lady. Oh, my dear madam! you are ina very great error, 
tny Lord is the greateft enemy you have in the world. 

Lady Flutter. You may happen to be miftaken in that, Lady 
Medway, as well asin other things—Poor woman, fhe little 
knows { Afiae. 

Lady. Come, not to play at crofs purpofes with you any lon- 
ger, I muft tell you that Iam no ftranger to my Lord’s Setigas 
on you— 

‘ Lady Flutter. His defigns on me ! 

Lady. Yes madam, his cruel, his (I grieve to fay) infamous 
defigns on you. Oh, Lady Flutter, you ftand on a dreadful 
precipice! do not reject the kind hand that would fnatch you 
from certain ruin. 

Lady Flutter: This is fach extraordinary language, Lady 
Medway, that really—I don’t know what to fay to ir—I little 
imagined I fhould have created any ap emg when I came into 
your family. 

Lady. Indeed, my dear, you intirely miftake my motive. I 
own there was a time when I might have been influenced by 
jealoufy, but I have out-livedit; and am not now actuated by 
fo felfifh a paffion. Pity to your inexperienced youth, friend- 
fhip to your worthy parents, regard to the honour of your huf- 
band, joined to the tendernefs and duty I owe my Lord, are the 
fole motives which urge me to fave you all, if poffible, from 
ruin, I know my Lord makes love to you; and that you have, 
finwarily, been drawn in to make an affignation with him. 

- Lady Flutter. If he has been fo treacherous as to tell this ! 

Lady. He has not, laffure you; yet 1 am certain of the fact ; 
i know too well the nature of his conneétions with Lady Love. 
grove—And now, my dear, if you would efcape the fhare 
which is laid for your undoing, be advifed by me, who am yout 
true friend. 

Lady Flutter. 1 don’t*think I havea friend in the world. 

Lady. You are miftaken ; 1 am fincerely fo. My Lord is 2 
man of pleafure, and is perhaps lefs fcriipulous in affairs of gal- 
lantry, than in any other vice. Your youth and agreeable per- 
fon were,alone fufficient to attra&t him ; but when fuperadded 
to this, he found you defpifed your hufband, and made no dif- 
ficulty of owning it to him, it almoft-amounted to an invita- 
tion. 

Lady Flutter, An invitation, Lady Medway! you ufe me very 
Hi. 

Lady. ‘Yo a man of his ¢aft, madam, it certainly does. Your 
unacquaintednefs with men of intrigue makes you blind to your 
own danger; but indeed, Lady Flutter, there is but one itep 


between you and inevitable fhame and mifery. What do you 
think 
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think muft be the confequence, if Sir Harry fhould difcoverthat 
you have appointed a private place of meeting with my Lord’? 
What muit he think of the nature of a:correfpendence'thus 
meanly carried on by ftealth? Afk yoursown heart -if you can 
juttify thisto your bufband and to your friends? aOmnid Des 

Lady Flutier, Lord blefs me, Lady: Medway !—you ‘terrify 
me—lI am amazed how you came to the knowlege 6f this. 

Lady. ’Tisa happinefs to you, madam, that I have, it by it 
I can be the means of faving you. 

Lady Flutter. 1 own ¥ was a fool ‘for confenting ; but rae; 
madam, you won’t be fo barbarous as fo tell Sie: Harry 5 it 
Would give him fuch an advantage over me, I can’t bear the 
thoughts of it. 

Lady. Why really, my dear, I thould be forry to- Be: under 
the necedflity of taking fo difagreeable a ftep ; and if} thought 
i could rely on your honour and difcretion, in seers feature cén- 
duct, I certainly fhould keep your fecret. 

Lady Flutter. Madam, Vl! quit your houfe directly, if that will 
fatisfy you. 

Lady. By no means, madam; how would you anfwer ‘that 
to your friends, if they fhould enquire the .reafon ? ‘Here you 
came to town to flay the winter with me, and before a month’ S 
elapfed you quit my houfe! 

Lady Flutter. Why | can tell them that Sir Harry i is fo dates 
ferable, I can’t live with him. 

Lady. \f you willbe ruled by me, pene Flatter, for one 
week, nay but for three days, I'll engage that Sir Hatry and 
you fhall be as happy a couple as any in England. 

Lady Flutter. Oh gracious! you could as {con convert us into 
angels. 

Lady. But will you promife to be guided by me,.but. fora 
little while ? 

Lady Flatter. Oh dear Lady Medway, I know you would re-, 
commend patience and fubmiffion, and all. that; but 1 never 
can, nor never will fabmit to his humour. 

Lady. Why then, Madam, |! thall think it my duty to write 
to your father immediately, andlet bim Know the danger of your 
fituation ; for though I am fure the parting you from your hat- 
band would afi him, yet ’tis better he fhould receive. you 
while you are innocent, 

Lady Flutter. What is it you would have me do, madam ? 

Lady. Your tafk is nothard, if you are difpofed to fet about 
it. Youare martriedto avery young man, Lady Flutter; who, 
though he is warm and volatile, does not want fenfe, and Iam 


fare is good-natured in the main. 
Lady 
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Lady Flutter. Dear Lady, Medway—you are enough to turri 
one’s brain. 

Lady. Hear me out, madam. You on the other hand, who 
have as much fenfe, and as much good-nature as he, are at the 
fame time a littlé too quick and impatient of contradiction. He 
I will allow is too ready to give offence ; but you in your turn 
mnft grant, that you are as fudden in taking it. Now, my dear; 
*tisin your power, and give me leave to tell you, ’tis your duty 
alfo, to corre& yours. And T’ll anfwer for it, that Sir Harry 
will foltow your lead; forlam fure that he loves youa great 
deal better than my Lord does, let him tell you what he pleafes. 

Lady Flutter. I with I could fee any proofs of it. 

Lady. Will you make the experiment ? 

Lady Flutter. What and give upto him? 

Lady. Only for once, juft for a trial; if he does hot receive 
it as he ought, I will never defire you to repeat it—I think I 
hear his rap at the door. 

Lady Fiutter. Well, madam, to fhew you that it is not my 
fault that we do live fo uneafily, I will doas you would have me; 
you yourfelf fhall be the judge, but then remember you are not 
to write to my papa. 

Lady. I will not, and remember you are not to have any pri- 
vate conferences with my Lord. 

Lady Flutter. Agreed.’ 


This comedy, which, in fpite of its uncommion merit, has beet 
generally applauded, has at the fame time been cenfured by many 
as too grave, the latter part of it efpecially, approaching in the 
opinion of the /aughter-lovers too neatly to what the French calt 
the Comedie Larmoyante. For our own parts, we think the ufe and 
excellency of the moral refulting from it makes us ample amends 
for its gravity; and if the critics ftill infift on it, that /erious 
cannot be called comic fcenes, we will, if they pleafe, fay, that 
this is no comedy, but fomething better. . 

It is obfervable, that the Di/covery comes out into the world 
without any dedication. We cannot imagine that a perfon of 
Mrs. Sheridan’s merit could want friends amongft the great 
on fuch an occafion ; but as her modefty declined any follicita- 
tion of private patronage, we hope fhe will meet with the infi- 
nitely more honourable and more defirable reward of pubke 
protecion, 
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Arr. IV. The Citizen. A Farce.. As it is performed at the Theatr 
Royal in Covent Garden. Jy, Arthur Murphy, EZ; Sv 
Pr.is. Kearfly. 
Séque negle&um pueris fenibufg; nocebit, Hor. 


\ E do not remember to have feen the charaéter of a citys 

buck better reprefented, than isthis of youngPhilpot, a 
fellow who in the day-time, fneaks about ’Change, in a little 
bit of a frock and bob-wig, tranfaing the bufinefs of a clerk, 
or a broker, and fpends the evening in a laced coat, with his 
whore in Covent-Garden, and fometimes drives out in a phaé- 
ton two ftory high. His father old Philpot is no bad piéture 
of avarice, fraud, and letchery: and his accidental rencounter 
with his fon in the lodgings of his whore, is truly comical, 


We fhall infert the fcene as a {pecimen of the piece. 
‘ACT... ‘SCENE I, 
Enter Corinna, Tom following ber. 


‘Cor. Anelderly gentleman did you fay ? 

Tom. Yes; that fays he has got a letter for you, ma’am. 

Cor. Defire the gentleman to walk up ftairs. [2xit Tom.] 
Thefe old fellows will be coming after a body—But they pay 
well, and fo—Servant, Sir— 

. Eater Old Philpot. 

Old Phil, Fair Lady, your very humble fervanit-LTruly a 

blooming young girl!. Madam, I havea eo ae Be here for you from 


Bob Poacher, whom I prefume you know 

Cor. Yes, Sir, I know Bob Poacher—He is a very good friend 
of mine; (Reads to herfelf.) he fpeaks fo handfomely of Su, Sir, 
and fays you are fo much of the gentleman, that to be fire, Sir, 


1 fhall endeavour to be agreeable, Sir 


Old Phil, Really you are very agreeable—You fee fam punc-~ 
[Looks at bis watcle 


5 








tual to my hour. 
Cor. That is a mighty pretty watch, Sir. 
Old Phil. Yes, Madam, it is 2 repeater : it has ‘been \i In. our’ 


family for along time—This isa mighty pretty lodging—[- have 
twenty guineas ‘here in apurfe, here they are ; (tarnsthem-out om 
the table) as pretty golden rogues as ever your fair fingers ae 
with— 
Cor. I am always agreeable to any thing from a getitleman. 
Old Phil. There are [afde.] fome light guineds‘among.them 


—I always pot off my light guineas io this way—Youi are’ ex- 
ceedingly welcome, madam. Your fair hand lookso tempting 5 5 


I muft kifs it—Oh! I could eat it up—Fair Lady,’ your lips 
look fo cherry—They aétually invite the touch; (&fes really it 
makes the difference of cent. per cent, in one’s con tion— 

Vou. XV. February, 1763, j as. You 
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You have really a mighty pretty foot—Oh, you Tittle rogrea 
I could fmother you with kiffes—Oh you little delicate, charm- 
ing— [Aifer bere 

George Philpot, aithen. 

G. Phil. Gee-houp !—Awhi !—Awhi! Gallows! Awhi! 

Old Phil. Hey—What is all that Somebody coming ! 

€or. Some young rake I fancy, coming in, whether my fervants 
will or no 

Old Phil. What fhall I do ?—I would not be feen for the 
world—Can’t you hide me in that room? 

Cor. Dear heart! No Sir—Thefe wild young fellows take 
-fuch liberties—He may take it into his head to go in theré, and 
then you will be deteéted—Get under the table—He fhan’t re- 
main long whoever he is—Here—Here, Sir, get under here— 

Old Phil. Ay; ay; that will do—Don’t let “him {tay tong— 
Give me another bufs—Wounds! I could— 

Cor. Huth !—Make hafte 

Old Phil. Ay; ay; L will, fair lady—[Creeps under the table 
and peeps cut} Dont let him ftay long 

Cor. Huth! Silence, you wilk ruin all elfe. 

Enter G. Philpot drefs’d out. 

G. Phil. Sharper do your work—Awhi! Awhi! So my girl 
—Flow doft do? 

Cor. Very well, thank you—I did not expe& to fee you fo 
foon—I thought you was to be at the club—The fervants told 
me you came back from the city at two o’tlock to drefs, and fol 
-eontluded you would have itaid all night as ufual. 

&. Phil. No; the run was again{ft me again, and I did not 
cate to purfue ill-fortune. But f am ftrong im cath, my girl— 

Cor. Are you? 

G. Phil. Yes, yes—Suskins in plenty. 

Old Phil, (peeping. ] Ah the ungracious ! Thefe are your haunts, 
are they? 

G. Phil. Yes, yes; Lam ftrong i in cafh—I have taken in old 
curmudgeon fince I faw you— 

Cor. As how, pray? 

Old Phil. (peeping out.] As, as how ; let us hear pray. 

G. Phil. Why, Vil tell — 

Old Phil. [peeping.] Ay! let us hear. 

G. Phil. I talk’d a world of wifdom to hin— 


Old Phil. Ay ! 
G. Phil. Tipt him a few rafcally fentiments of a ‘feoundcelty 
kind of pretences 
Old Phil, Ay ! 
G. Phil. The old curmedgeon chuckled at it— 
. Old Phil, Ay, ay; the old curmudgeon! ay, ay. 











G. Phils 
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G. Phil. He isa fad old fellow ! 

Old Phil. Ay | go on— 

G. Pil. And fo | appeaied to ‘tims as delersing of the gallows 
as he is himfelf— 

Old Phil. Well faid, boy, well faid-—-Go on—= 

G. Phil. And then he took a liking to -me—Ay, ay, fays he, 
ay, friendihip has nothing to do with trade—Georyge, thou art 
a fon after my own heart ; and then as I dealt out little maxims 
of penury, he grinn’d like a Jew broker, when he has cheated 
his principal of an eighth per cent. —And cried, ay, ay, that 
is the very {pirit of trade—A fool and his money are foon part- 
ed—( mimicking bim) and fo, on he went, like Harlequin in a 
French comedy, tickling himfelf into a good humour, till af 
laft | tickled him out of fifteen hundred and odd pounds— 

Old Phil. \havea mind to rife and break his bones—But 
then I difcover myfelf—Lie ftill, Ifaac, fie ftill—~ 

G. Phil. Oh! L underftand trap—lI talked of a great houfe 
{topping payment—The thing was true enough, but I had no 
dealing with them— 


Old Phil. Ay, ay,— 
G. Phil. And fo, for fear of breaking off a match with an ideot 


he wants me to marry, he lent me the money, and cheated m¢ 
tho’ 

Old Phil. Ay, you have found it out—Have ye ? 

G. Phil. No old ufurer in England, grown hard hearted if hig 
trade, could have dealt worfe with me —I muft have commif- 
fion upon thofe bills for taking’ them up for honour of the 
drawet—-Your bond—Lawfv! intereft, while I ath out of my 
tnoney ; and the difference for felling out of the itocks—an old 
tmhiferly good for nothing fkin-flint— 

Old Phil. My bided boils to be at him—Go on, can you tell 
us a little more? 

G. Pbil. Po! heis an old curmudgeon—And fo I will talk 
no moré about hin—Come give mea kifs. [They hifi, 

Old Phil. The young dog how he faftens his lips to her! 

G. Phil. You fhall go with me to Epforh next Sunday, 

Cor. Shall 1? That’s charming. 

G. Phil. You fhall, in my chariot—I drive— 

Cor. But I don’t like to fee you driye— 

G. Phil. But Lliké it, Lami as good a coachman as any in Eng 
Jand—There was my lord—What d’ye call him—He kept a 
ftage coach for his own driving, but, Lord! he was nothing to 
me— 

Cor. No! 

G. Phil. Oh! no—I krow my road work, my girl—When If 
tiave my cogchman’ s hat on—lIs my hat come home ? 


f2 Cor, 
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Cor. It hangs up yonder! but I don’t like it— 

G. Phil. Let me fee it—Ay ! the very thing— Mind me when 
I go to work—Throw my eyes about a few—Handle the braces 
—Take the off leader by the jaw—Here you—how have you 
curbed this horfe up ?—Let him out alink, do, you blood of a 
«—Whoo Eh !—Jewel !—Button !—Whoo Eh! Comehere, you 
Sir, how have you coupled Gallows? you know he’ll take the 
bar of Sharper—Take him in two holes, do, —There’s four 
pretty little Knots as any in England—Whoo Eh! 

Cor. But can’t you let your coachman drive? 

G. Phil. No, no—See me mount the box, handle the reins, 
my wriit turned down, fquare my elbows, ftamp with my foot 
—Gee up!—Off we go—Button, do you want tehave us over ? 
——Do your work, do—Awhi ! Awhi !—There we bowl away; 
fee how fharp they are—Gallows!—Softly, up hill [wifles.} 
there’s apublic houfe—Give ’em a mouthful of water, do— 
And fetch me a dram—Drink it off—Gee up! Awhi! Awhi! 
— There we go fcrambling altogether—Reach Epfom in an hour, 
and forty-three minutes, all Lombard ftreet to an egg-fhell, we 
do—There’s your work my gitlt Eh! damn me 

Old Phil. Mercy on me! What a profligate debauched young 
dog it is——— 








Eater Young Wilding. 


Wild, Hat my little Corinna—Sir, your fervant— 

G. Phil. Your fervant, Sir— 

Wild. Sir, your fervant 

G. Pail. Any commands for me, Sir -—— 

Wild. For you, Sir? 

G. Phil. Yes, for me, Sir ? 

Hild. No Sir, | have no commands for you. 

G. Phil. What's your bufinefs ? 

Hild. Bufinefs ! 

G. Phil. Ay, Bufinefs. 

Wild. Why, very good bufinefS I think—-My little Corinna— 
My life—My little 

G. Pbil. Is that your bufinefs ?—-Pray, Sir, 
Sir— 

Wild. Not fo free ! 

G. Phil. No Sir! that lady belongs to me—~ 

Wild. To you, Sir! 

G. Phil. Yes, to me— 

hg To you! Who are you ? 

. Phil. As good aman as you— 
a Upon my word !_Who is this fellow, Corinna? Some 








Not fo free, 





journeyman taylor, I fuppofe, who chufes to try on the gentle-, 


mian’s cloaths before be carries them home— 
G. Phil, 


















The Citizen. 


G. Phil. Taylor! what do you.mean by that ¢ Youlie? lam 
iste) taylor— / 

‘ild. You fhall give me fatisfaction for that! 

G. Phil, For what? 

Wild. For giving me thelie. 

G. Phil. 1 did not. 

Wild. You did, Sir, 

G. Phil. You lie; Pil bet you five pounds I did not— Rut if 
you have a mind fora frolick——Let me put by my fword—Now, 
Sir, come on—{Ju a boxing attitude. 

Wild. Why, you fcoundrel, do you think I want to box? 
Draw, Siv,. this moment. 

G. Phil. Not I—come on— 

Wild. Draw,-or Vil cut you to pteces— 

G. Phil. Til give you fatisfation this way-— 

Wild. And Vilgiye you fatisfaction this way [pufLes at bim.] 
Draw, Sir—Draw; Youwon’t draw !—There, take that, Sirrah 
—and that—and that, you fcoundrel 

-Old Phil. Ay, ay; well done; lay it on—[peeps out, 

Wild, And there, yourafeal, and there 

Old Péil. Thank you; thank you-—-Could aot you find in 
your heart to lay him on another for me? 

Cor. Pray, don’t be in fuch a paffion, Sir. 

Wild. My dearCoriana, don’t be frighten’d ; | fall not mur- 
der him 
- Old Pbil.l am fafe here—He ftill Ifaac,. li 

fafe 

Wild. The feHow has put me out of breath. [Sits down. } [Old 
Philpot’s watch frrikes ten under the table.) Whofe watchisthat? 
F fares round) ‘Hey? what as all this?. [looks under the table} 
Your humble fervant, Sir! Turn out pray, turn. out—You 
won’t—Then I'll unfhell you. . [Takes away.the table.] Your ver 
ry humble fervant, Sir— 

G. Phil. Zounds! my father there all this time ! [ 4fae. } 

Wild. 1 fuppofe you will give me_thelie too ? 

Old Phil. [Still on tbe ground.) (No, Sir; notI truly. But 
the gentleman there may divert himfelf again if he basa mind, 

Wild. No, Sir, not 1; I pafs— 

Old Phil. George, youare there I fee— 

G. Phil. Yes, Sir; and you are there I fee— 

Wild. Come rife—Who is this old fellow? 

Cor, Upon my word I don’t know—As I live and breathe I 
don’t——he came after my maid, I fuppofe; Ill go and afk her 
——let me run out of the way, and hide engen from this fcene 
ef confufion 


G. Phil, What an imp of hell the is. [Afide. 
1 3 | Wild. 
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Vild. Come, get up, Sir; you are too old to be beat. 

Old Phil. (Rifng.] \n roth, fo 1 am—But there you may ex- 
€rcife yourfelf again if you pleafe. 

G. Phil. No, no more for me, Sir—I thank you. 

Old Phil. {have made but a bad voyage of it—The hhip is 
funk, and ftock and block loft. [ Afde. 

Wild. Ua, ba! ppon my foul, T can’t help PN at this 
old Square-toes As for you, Sir, you have had what you 
ceferv’d—Ha, ha! you are a kind cull, I fuppofe—ha, ha! 
And you, reverend dad, you muit come here tottering after a 
punk, ha, ha! 

Old Phil. Oh! George! George! 

G. Phil. Oh! father | father! 

Wild. Wa, ha! what father and fon ! and fo you "nt found 
one another out, ha, ha !~——Well you may have bufinefs, 
and fo, gentlemen, I'll leave you to yourfelves, [ Exit.’ 





be 








But the author’s favourite charafter feems to be that of Ma- 
ria, which was fo exquifitely aéted by mifs Elliot, that Mr. 
Murphy has infcribed the piece to her.—Maria is a young, 
ipirited coquette, gay, giddy, arch, amd frolickfome, who 
leads Beaufort a dance of vexation and perplexity, before fhe 
coudefcends to {mile upon his paffion. She is deftined by her 
tather Sir Jafper Wilding, an old humorous fox-hunter, for 
the arms of ycung Philpot, the ridiculous part of whofe chay 
yatter the plays off with infinite fpirit, in a thoufand coqueteries, 
until, afraid of uniting himfelf with fuch an original, he re- 
nounces ail preténfions to her; and her father at laft approves 
of her marriage with Beaufort. The epilogue confifts of a di: 
alogue.between old Philpot and his fon, which we fhall infert as 
a curiofity. 

t Fath. Oh! George, George, George! "tis fuch young rakes 
as you, 
That brings vile jokes, and foul difhonour too 
Upon our city youth, 
Geo. *Tis very true. 
Fath. St. James’s end o'th’ town 
No place for me, 
Fath. No truly—no—their manners difagree 
With ours intirely—yet you there muft run, 
To ape their foilies— 
Geo. —~ And fo am undonc— 
Fath. There you all learn a vanity in vice, 
You turn mere fops you. game 
Oh ! damn the dice, 








Geo. —__—~——- —_—— 


























Fath. 


Geo. 


Fath. 


Geo. 


Fath, 


Geo. 


The Cisixen. A Farees Ity 


Bubbled at play— 

Yes, Sir— 

— — — By every common cheat, 

Ay! here’s two witnefles—-[ Pulls out bis pockets.] 

You get well beat. 

A witnefs too of that, [/bews his bead] and there’s ano« 
ther. {To young Wilding. ] 















































Fath. You dare to give affronts— 
Geo. — Zounds fuch a pother!—~ 
Fath, Affronts to gentlemen !— 
Geo. * ’T was a rath a&tion— 
Fath. Damn me, you lie! ‘Pil give you fatisfaétion [Mimicking.] 
Drawn in by ftrumpets—and dete&ed too--- 
Geo. That’sa fad thing, Sir! I'll be judg’d by you--- 
Fath, The dog he has me there 
Geo. Think you it right ; 
Under a table-—— 
Fath. Miferable plight ! 
Geo. For grave threefcore to fculk with trembling knees, 
And envy each young lover that he fees! 
Think you it fitting thus abroad to roam? 
Fath, Wou'd I had flaid to caft accounts at home! 
Geo. Ay! there’s another vice— 
Fath. ~- Sirrah give o’er. 
Geo, You brood for ever o’er your much lov’d ftore, 
And fcraping cert per cent {till pine for more, 
At jonathan’s, where millions are undone, 
Now cheat a nation, and now cheat your fon. 
Fath, Rafcal enough ! 
Geo. I could add, but am loath— 
Fath. Enough !—this jury [to the audience} will convi& us both. 
Geo, Then tothe court we had better make fubmiffion. 
T.adies and gentlemen with true contrition, 
I here repent my faults———ye courtly train, 
Farewel !---farewel, ye giddy and ye vain ! 
i now take up---Forfake the gay and witty, 
To live henceforth a credit to the city 
Faith. You fee me here quite cover’d o’er with fhame, 
1 hate long {peeches But I'll do the fame ; 
Come, George To mend is all the beft can boaft, 
Geo. Then let us in— 
Fath. --- --- ---- And this fhall be our toaft, 
May Britains thunder on her foes be hurl'd, 
Geo. And London prove the market of the World 


There is a great deal of mirth and humour in this piece, . to- 
gether with fome feafonable fatire well applied. 
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Art. V. A Critical Difirtation on the Poems of Offian, tLe Son of 
Fingal. gta Pr.2s. 6d. Becket. 


HE elegant author of this critique gives us to under- 

ftand, in his advertifement prefixed to the piece, that 
the fubftance of it was delivered in the courfe of his lectures on 
rhetorick and belles-lettres, in the univerfity of Edinburgh ; 
and that, atthe defire of feveral of his hearers, he has enlarged 
and given it to the public in its prefent form. 

After many curious and judicio us remarks on the antient 
poetry of different nations, he gives us the Englith tranflation 
of a Gothic poem, cobnpies ed in the original Gothic language 
by Regner Lodbrog, a king of Denmark, whi lived in the eighth 
century, and tranflated verbatim by Olaus Wormius into bari, 
He then juftly diilinguifties between this kind of poeiry and 
that of the Celtic bards, fuch as Offian and Caryi. 

‘ This, fays he, isfuch poetry as we might expect from a barba- 
rous nation, It breathes a molt ferocious {pirit. It is wild, harth 
and irregular; but at the fame-time animated and itrong ; ; the 
ityle, in the original, full of inverfions, and, as we learn from 
fume of Olaus’s notes, highly metaphorical and figured. 

‘ But when we open the worl ks of Offian, a very different 
{cene prefents itfelf.. There we find the fire and the enthufiafm 
of the moft early times, combined with an amazing degree of 
regularity and art. We find tendernefs, and even delicacy of 
fentiment, greatly predominant over fiercenéfs and barbarity. ° 
Our hearts are melted with the fofteft feelings, and at the 
fame time elevated with the higheft ideas of magnanimity, ge- 
nerofity, and true heroifm. “When we turn from the poetry 
of Lodbrog to that of Offian, it is like pafling from a favage 
defart, into a fertile and cuitivated country. How is this to 
be accounted for? Or by what means to be reconciled with the 
remote antiquity attributed to thefe poems? This is a cu 
yious point; and requives to be illuftrated. 

That the ancient Scots were of Celtic original, is pat all 
doubt. Their conformity with the Celtic nations in language, 
manners and religion, proves it to a full demonftration. The 
Celim, a great and mighty people, altogether diftin& from the 
Goths and ‘Teutones, ence extended their dominion over al 
the weft of Europe; but feem to have had their moft full and 

compleat eftablithment in Gaul. Wherever the Celte or Gauls 
are mentioned by ancient writers, we feldom fail to hear of 
their Druid§ and their Bards; the inflitution of which two 
orders, was the capital diflinQion of their manners and policy. 
The* Druids were their philofophers and priefts; the Bards, 
their poets and aan of heroic ations: And beth thefe 
orders 
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orders of men, feem to have fubfifted among them, as ; chief 
members of the ftate, from time immemorial, We muft not 
therefore imagine the Celtz to have been altogether a grofs_ 
and rude nation. They poflefled from very remoté ages. a 
formed fyftem of difcipline and manners, which appears to 
have had a deep and lafting influence. Ammianus Marceliinus . — 
gives them this exprefs teftimony, that there flourithed among 
them the ftudy of the moft laudable arts; introduced-by the - 
Bards, -whofe office it was to fing in heroic verfe, the gallant 
actions of illuftrious. men; and by the Druids, who lived: to- 
gether in colleges or focieties, after the Pythagorean manner, - 
and philofophizing upon the higheit fubjeéts, afferted the im=. 
mortality of the human foul. ‘Though Julius Cafar ia his ac+ © 
count of Gaul, does not exprefiely mention the Bards, yet it 
is plain that under the title of Druids, he comprehends. that 
whole college or order; of which the Bards, who, it. is pro- ¢ 
bable, were the difciples of the Druids, undoubtedly made-a. 
part. It deferves remark, that according to his account, the. « 
Druidical inftitution firft took rife in Britain, and paffed from 
thence into Gaul; fo that they who. afpired to be thorough 
mafters of that learning were wont to refort to Britain. | He adds, 
too, that fuch as were to be initiated among the Druids, ‘were 
obliged to commit to their memory a great number of verfes, 
infomuch that fome employed twenty years in this courfe of 
education; and that they did not think it lawful to record thefe- 
poems in writing, but facredly handed them down by teed: 
tion from race to race. 

© So ftrong was the attachment of the Celtic nations to their 
poetry and their Bards, that amid{t all the changes of their 
government and manners, even long after the order. of the 
Druids was extin@, and the national religion altered, the Bards 
continued to flourith; not as fet of ftrolling fongfters,: like the 
Greek ’Acsfoz or Rhapfodifts, in Homer’s time, but. as an 
order of men highly refpeéed in the ftate,; and fupported bya 
public eftablifhment.. We find them, according to the tefti+! 
monies of Strabo and Diodorus, before the age of Auguftus 
Czfar; and we find them remaining under the fame name, 
and exercifing the fame funtions as of old, in Ireland, «and in 
the north of Scotland, almoft down to our own times. It is 
well known that in both thefe countries, every Regulus or chief 
had his own Bard, wha was confidered as an officer of rank 
in his court; and had lands affigned him, which defcended to 
his family. Of the honour in which the Bards were held, many 
initanccs occur in Offian’s poems. On all important occafions, 
they were the ambaffadors between contending chiefs ; and 


their perfons were held facred, ** Cairbar feared to ftretch his 
fword 
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{word to the bards, though his foul was dark.—Loofe the 
bards, faid his brother Cathmor, they are the fons of other 
times. Their voice fhall be heard in other ages, when the 
kings of Temora have failed.’ 

We meet with fome.very ingenious obfervations for afcertain- 
ing the antiquity of the poems afcribed to Offian. 

‘ This reprefentation of Offian’s times, muft ftrike us 
the more, as genuine and authentick, when it is compared 
with a poem of later date, which Mr. Macpherfon has preferved 
in one of his notes. It is that wherein five bards are re- 
prefented as pafling the evening in the houfe of a chief, and 
each of them feparately giving his defcription of the night. 
The night-fcenery is beautiful; and the author has plainly 
imitated the ftyle and manner of Offian: but he has allowed 
fome images to appear which betray a later period of fociety. 
Fer we meet with windows clapping, the herds of goats and 
cows fecking fhelter, the thepherd wandering, corn on the 
plain, and the wakeful hind rebuilding the fhocks of corn 
which had been overturned by the tempeit. Whereas, in 
Offian’s works, from beginning to end, all is confiftent; no 
modern allufion drops from him; but every where, the fame 
face of rude nature appears; a country wholly uncultivated, 
thinly inhabited, and recently peopled.. The grafs of the 
rock, the flower of the heath, the thiftle with its beard, are 
the chief ornaments of his landfcapes. ‘* The defart,” fays 
Fingal, ‘* is enough to me, with all its woods and deer.” 

* The circle of ideas and tranfa@tions, is no wider than fuits 
fuch an age: Nor any greater diverfity introduced into cha- 
racers, than the events of that period would naturally difplay, 
Valour and bodily ftrength are the admired qualities. Con- 
tentions arife, as is ufual among favage nations, from the 
flighteft caufes. To be affronted at a tournament, or to be 
omitted in the invitation to a feaft, kindles a war. Women 
are often carried away by force; and the whole tribe, as in the 
Homeric times, rife to avenge the wrong. The heroes fhow 
refinement of fentiment indeed on feveral occafions, but none 
of manners. They fpeak of their paft aGions with freedom, 
boait of their exploits, and fing their own praife. In their bat- 
ties, it is evident that drums, trumpets, or bagpipes, were not 
known or ufed. They had no expedient for giving the military 
alarms but ftriking a thield, or raifing a loud cry : And hence 
the lond and terrible voice of Fingal is often mentioned, as a 
neceffary qualification of a great general; like the Bony ayabos 
Mersades of Homer, Of military difcipline or fkill they appear 
to have been entirely deftitute. Their armies feem not to 
have been numerous; their battles were diforderly ; and ter- 
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minated, for the moft part, by a perfonal combat, or wrefiling 
of the two chiefs; after which, “ the bard fung the fong of 
peace, and the battle ceafed along the field.” 

‘ The manner of compofition bears all the marks of the 
greateft antiquity. No artful tranfitions ; nor full and extended 
conneion of parts ; fuch as we find among the poets of later 
times, when order and regularity of compofition were more 
‘ftudied and known; but a ftile always rapid and vehement; -in 
narration concife, even to abruptnefs, and leaving feveral cir- 
cumftances to be fupplied by the reader’s imagination. The 
jJanguage has all that figurative caft, which, as ] before thewed, 
partly a glowing and undifciplined imagination, partly the 
fterility of language, and the want of proper terms, have 
always introduced into the early fpeech of nations; and in fe- 
veral refpedts, it carries a remarkable refemblance to the ftyle 
of the Old Teftament. It deferves particular notice, as one 
of the moft genuine and decifive characters of antiquity, that. 
very few general terms or abftract ideas, are to be met within 
the whole colleétion of Offian’s work. ‘The ideas of men at 
firft, were all particular, They had not words to exprefs 
general conceptions. Thefe were the confequence of more pro- 
found refle€tion, and longer acquaintance with the arts of 
thought and of fpeech. . Olfian, accordingly, almoft never ex- 
preffes himfelf in the abftra&. His ideas extended little farther 
than to the objets he faw around him. A _ publick, a com- 
munity, the univerfe, were conceptions beyond his fphere, 
Even a mountain, a fea, or a lake, which he has occafion 
to mention, though only in a fimile, are for the moft part par- 
ticularized ; it is the hill of Cromla, the ftorm of the. fea of 
Malmor, or the reeds of the lake of Lego. A mode of ex- 
preftion, which whilft it is chara@eriftical of antient ages, is 
at the fame time highly favoureble to defcriptive poetry, For 
the fame reafons, perfonification is a poetical figure not very 
common with Offian. Inanimate objects, fuch as winds, trees, 
flowers, he fometimes perfonifies with great beauty. But the 
perfonitications which are fo familiar to later pocts of Fame, 
Time, Terror, Virtue, and the reft of that clafs, were un- 
known to our Celtic bard. Thefe were modes of conception 
too abftra& for his age.’ 

To other arguments ufed as proofs of their antiquity, we 
would add the frequent allufions to the circle of flones, which 
even the tranflator, if we are not miftaken, has not endeavoured 
to explain, and therefore may be fuppofed unacquainted with 
its nature and ufe. Ifhe did not know what was meant by the 
circle of ftones, he would not have made fuch an allufion, had 


be heen author of the poem; therefore he was not the author. 
Thot 
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Thofe circles of ftones were druidical temples. The moft re- 
markable in Britain is that. of Stone-henge on Salisbury 
plain, in the neighbourhood of Ambretbury. Within the 
outward circle was a {tone that ftood by itfelf, called the divin- 
ing ftone, becaufe from thence the druid or prieft pronounced 
oracles to the people. ‘To this alfo (it is fuppofed) thofe gigan- 
tic figures of bafket-work were fattened, which included the 
human facrifices to be burned. There are: feveral circles of 
ftones ftill remaining’ in different parts of Scotland and 
the weftern ifles, as well as in the Orkneys and Denmark: 
but in all thefe the ftones are detached from one another, and 
much fmaller than thofe of Stone-henge, which are connected 
by crofs ftones at the top. “A difficulty, however, arifes from 
thofe circles being found in places under the government of 
Denmark, where we Kaow the druidical inititution never pre- 
vailedy 

Offian alfo frequently mentions the city of Ballaclutha as the 
capital’ 6f a kingdom: . and the tranflator does not feem to 
know what this kingdom was. It was the true Cumbrian king- 
dom, poffetied by a nation of Britons diftin& from the Caledo- 
nians beyond the Forth, and the Scots beyond the Leven, ex- 
tending from the wall of Severus in the north of England to 
the mouth of the Clyde, where are two fimatl ilands called the 
Cumbras. The capital, called by the Scots of Argylefhire, 
Rallaclutha, the natives themfelves diitinguifhed by the name 
of Alclugth : the Romans called it’ Britannodunum ; and the 
remains of it ftill retain the name of Dunbritton, or Dumbar- 
ton. “Tt comprehended: the archbifhoprick of Glafgow, the 
provinces of Galloway, Kyle, Catrick, and Cunningham. It 
was harrafled alternately bythe Pits or Caledonians, the Scots, 
and the Northumbrian Saxons; which laft fubdued it in the 
Seventh century : but it revolted, and was reduced again by 
Edgbert, king of Northumberland, in the eighth century, who 
eoncluded a treaty ‘with Onuft, king of the Pigs; and thefe 
two princes, joining their forces, made themfelves matters of 
Punbritton, after having defeated the Britifh prince Deobamag 
who marched with an army to its relief. ‘The Britons of this 
country, which was the true Cumbrian kingdom, otherwife 
called the kingdom of Cumberland, and Arecluyth, from the 
river Cluyth or Clyde; fhook off the yoke once more, and were 
again reduced in the year 944, by Edmund king of England ; 
who deprived the Britifh king of his dominions, and in order to 
attach the Scotch king to his intereft, made a prefent of them 
to Malcolm, prince of Scotland, to be held as a fief depending 
en the crown of England; and this was undoubtedly the foun- 


dation of the Engli hh claim to the fovereignty of all Scotland. 
In 
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In procefs of time, whén thefe people were incorporated with 
the Saxons on one fide, and the Scots on the other, they loft 
their original diftinétion and language; and the name of Cum- 
berland was confined to one province in the north of England, 
which had formerly been part of the Cumbrian kingdom. The 
Scots, now in poffefion of all the reft, infilted upon it that 
this, and the two neighbouring counties, were all of it that they 
held of England; and the Englifh feem to be unacquainted 
with the true ftate of the difpute ; for, in the claim of Edward 
I, to the fuperiority of all Scotland, we do not find any men- 
tion made of this Cumbrian kingdom ; and, what is ftill more 
furprifing, it is not once mentioned by Buchanan, or any other 
Scottith hiftorian, whofe works we have feen. It is taken mo+ 
tice of, however, by Nennius, and the venerable Bede; and 
many records relating to it, which had been depofited among 
the charters and papers belonging to the church of Giafgow, 
‘were carried to France atthe Reformation, and are ftill 
preferved in the Scotch college at Paris. It was from thefe ma 
terials chiefly, that father Innes compiled his two volumes on the 
antient hiftory of Scotland, the moft tenfible performance of the 
kind, which we ever perufed. 

The author of this learned critique, after many curious ob- 
fervations on the genius and fpirit of Offian, proceeds toa nearer 
view, and more accurate examination, of his works; beginning 
with Fingal, thé moft confiderable poem in the colleGtion.’ This 
he accordingly compares in every inftance with Homer, and in 
his criticifm difplays a molt extenfive fund of tafte and erudition: 
We cannot but be pleafed to find that this excellent critic’s 
fentiments of Fingal are exactly conformable to thofe that we 
ourfelves entertain, and have avowed in reviewing the poem. 

After a minute difcuffion of the merits of Fingal, he parti- 
cularizes the other poems in the collection.’ Thefe are hiftori+ 
cal,.and generally of the elegiac kind; and all of them contain 
beauties equal, if not fuperior to anyin Fingal. One confiftent 
face of manners is every. where prefented : one fpirit of poetry 
reigns: the mafterly hand of Offian appears throughout: the 
fame rapid and animated itile; the fame ftrong colouring of 
imagination ; and the fame glowing feniibility of heart. 

We cannot help taking notice of the following defcription, 
relating to that very capital Balclutha, concerning which we 
made {uch a long digreflion. It-1s; perhaps, the mott pi@urefque, 
and at the fame time the moft pathetic, that ever wasipenned, 
itis pat intothe mouth of the young prince Cormac. * 1 have_ 
feen the walls of Balclutha, but,they were defolate.. The fire 
hed. refounded in the halls; and the voice of the peeple is 


heard no mores JDhe ftream ef Clutha was ‘removed fren 
4 its 
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its place by the fall of the walls. The thiftle fhook there its 
lonely head: the mofs whiftled to the wind. The fox looked 
out from the windows : the rank grafs of the wall waved around 
-his head. Defolate is the dwelling of Moina: filence is in the 
houfe of her fathers.” Carthon afterwards defcribes the con- 
flagration in thefe words: ** Have I not feen the fallen Bat- 
clutha? And fhall I feait with Combhal’s fon? Comhal! who 
threw his fire in the midit of my father’s hall! [ was young 
and knew not the caufe why the virgins wept. . The columns 
of fmoke pleafed mine eye, when they rofe above my walls: E 
often looked back with gladnefs, when my friends fled above 
the hill. But when the years of my youth came on, I beheld 
the mofs of my fallen walls. My figh arofe with the morning ; 
and my tears defcended with night !” 

We cannot pofitbly particularize the obfervations of this cu- 
rious performance; but we recommend it to the public as a 
matterly piece of criticifm, written with fuch elegance and pu- 
rity of language, as fome readers of South Britain would net 
expect to find in the works of a Scotch profeffor. 








Arr. VI. Rodondo; or, the State Fugglers. Cantos I. and II, 
8vo, Pr. ss each. Nicoll, 


ie the political difputes of this ra have produced abundance 

of illiberal abufe and dull fcurrility ; it muft be owned, they 
have alfo given rife to fome productions of true genius. How- 
foever we may deteft the calumny, and be fhocked at the fedi- 
fious fpiritof C we cannot helpconfeffing, that there isa vein 
of poetty, and a ftrength of expreffion, which characterize his 
writings: and although we difapprove of the fubje& of the piece 
that now lies before us, we muft allow it has more of the genius 
and manner of Bufler, than any imitatfon of Hudibras we have 
feen. When we exprefs énr difapprobation of the fubject, we 
fhould rather fay of the execution. The plan is a fatire upon 
a late m r, and fome of his fuppofed emiffaries; who have 
Jately exerted their talents in raifing difturbances in the com- 
monwealth ; and, in particular, have poured forth a torrent of 
unprovoked abufe againft the Scotch nation. Redondo feems to 
be the revenge of fome Caledonian bard, who, in our opinion, 
is not unequal! to the conteft ; and between him and Mr. C——, 
all is fair and allowable: but we are not fo clear with refpe& 
to his attack upon Mr. P——, whom he has reprefented as an 
objec of contempt; and this, furely, is not doing juftice to his 
charafter. He has likewife produced another quondam ttatef- 


man on the ftage, under the name of Dame Pridlegoafe, and 
markeé 
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marked the character fo. ftrongly, that it cannot be mifapplied. 
He has, moreover,: wreaked his vengeance upon divers other 
individuals, who conftitute, or are conneéted with, that faftion 
again{t which he has unfheathed his weapon. . His invocation of 
the Mufe is hugiorous, fhrewd, and poetical. 


‘ You who fome thoufand years ago 
Had many favours to bettow ; 
Who in your youthful days were commomt 
To many a Greek ahd many a Roman, 
From Homer down to Apuleius, 
But feldomer of late come nigh us > 
Yet even we of modern face . 
May fometimes boaft of your embrace, 
For Samuel Butler {takes his word, ’ 
You liv’d with him at bed and board : 
You, by the lively Dean imprefs’r, 
Became the dam of many a jeft.- 
Your love for Arbuthnot is krown; 
But that is not fo fafe to own 5" 
What lady wou’d confefs a paflion, 
For any of his /oz/y nation? 
How cou’d the mufe a Scot endure ? 
The rich North Briton calls them poor ! 
The wife North Briton marks them fools, 
And fa&iou’s backney ftamp them tools, 
Great Ch---ll {wears they’re dull and ftale, 
His paunch replete with beef and ale; 
And nodding o’er the twentieth pot, 
Hiccups and belches, ‘* D--n a Scot. 

' “* How can the rogues pretend to fenfe ? 

‘* Their pound is only twenty pence !” 


The plan, progrefs, and machinery of the poem, we fhall 
not pretend to particularize. The author has laid about him 
without fear or favour ; and, at leaft, vindicated his country 
from one imputation of the North Briton, that there is neither 
wit nor humour on thé other fide of the Tweed. . 

The fecond Canto begins with a poetical genealogy of Re- 

- fignation, which, in our opinion, is well conceived; and there. 
fore we fhall infert it as another fpecimen of the author’s talents, 


‘ Hail, Refignation, peerlelg dame! 
Thou fhorteft, fureft road to fame! 
Tho’ not the ruffet-mantled maid ‘ 
That mufes in the woodlgnd thade, 
With fober eye and brow unbent ; 

A younger fifter to Content ; 


Whe 
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Who like a fading meteor hung 
Upon the fault’ring lips of Young: 
But coy and courtly Refignation, 
Who by retiring mends her ftation ; 
She, dread of weaknefs, {corn of fenfe, 
Half treafon, half impertinence, 
Draws her defcent from nobler race ; 
For what enobles all men? Place. 
And fure what dignifies the taker, 
Mutt do much more to the forfaker--- 
Bards fing, thar tir’d with civil wars, 
FaG&ion devolv’d on her his cares ; 
Of ail his /owes that deareft pledge, 
Fools call her mother Privilege ; 
But genealogifts agree 
That Licence was the happy fhe. 
With lovely Liberty old Faction, 
Wou’d very fain have been in aétion, 
And praétis’d all his arts to woe her ; 
Not from defire, but to undo her, 
With e’ery grace and virtue deck’d. 
Fair Liderty-had one defe& ; 
Too honeit to be wife, her heart--- 
Was not enough aware of art; 
She took all thofe for real friends 
That follow’d her for private ends. 
On this, and fome fmall itch for flattery ; 
The hoary letcher. rais’d his battery ; 
And prefs’d the fiege with fuch addrefs, 
As wanted little of fuccefs ; 
Yet fail’d at length impolitic-ly, 
By throwing off the mafk too quickly ; 
On which the traytor had recourfe 
To the laft plea of lovers, force. 
But in the very way which you know 
Fove baulk’d Exion’s fport with uno, 
He fairly got the guid pro quo, 
In manner as we mean to fhew: 
There was a Drury hundred walker, 
A rioter and common talker, 
Immers’d in every kind of knavery; 
Who call’d all rule and order flavery : 


Wou’d damn the watch, and kick their a---, © 


Set fire to houfes, and, pick puries. 
Jf hunger pinch’d wou’d write a libel 
Againft her fovereigns or. bible. 





With 














With hér it was a darling theme, @" ° 
To utter fcandal ; or blafpheme’s 
And like Drawcanfr roughand curft, 
All this fhe did, becaufe the dur/t. 

This bag, of Ledberty the-ape, 

Ufarp’d her drefs; her air, her ‘fhape, 
Her name; but none of her conditions? 
Yet coffeé-drinking politicians 

Difclaim’d the true, believing fhe 

Alone was genuine Liberty, 

Old Faétion had when poor efpots’d her ; 





But growing great, in Bridewell hous’d her, 


(He never miffes thus to treat . . 
Whoever helps to make him great. ) 
There whipp’d and pickled fie remain’d, 
While he tyranmically reign’d ¢ 

But when from power the tyrant fell, 
“She mateetoperent from Her cell, 
And by misfortune nothing taught, 
His company again fhe fought. 

In courfe of whiclr fhe‘foon‘divih’d 
_ What he ’gainft Liberty defign’d, 

And archly put herfelf on! fpoufe; 

For her He plotted to abufe: °°" ° 
And thus in awful recreation’; 
Licence engender’d Refignation, 

Who foon gave proof of rifing’ merit. 
Of father’s parts, and mother’s /pirit j 
Her nurfe, an idol of the mod, 
Improv’d her talents for aijoé: 

With corporation knowledge traught her; 
To canvafs, bribe, and garble taught het 3 
To poll, and‘trim, and fawn, and bully ; 
And try to make the k-+-a> cull. 
This fhe‘could do, while but a chitt: 
But growing up to years, and wit, 
She learnt the art unknown before, 
Of wathing white,--the black-a-moor ! 
What /tate/man was it, can you tell, 
Who liv’d fo i//, yet ate fo well; 
Whole /peeches, politics, and feafts, 
Became the nation’s itanding jefts ! 
Who never did, tho’ always doing : 


Who went; but thought not whirher going ; 
Who {till purfu’d--- he knew not what ; 


Whofe parts juft furnifh’d dose chat? 


VoL. XY. February, 1763, K. 
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Who fpent his money---and the nation’s 
In making members, and---collations ? 

Who wou’d forfake a lord o’ the land, 

To take his butcher by the hand ; 

And praétis’d in the arts of pleafing, 
Difcharg’d his tradefmen’s bills by /gueceing ? 
To whom; as own’p by the North Briton, 
Our m----chs owe the t----they fit on? 

A truth, which Europe muft confefs; 
Since ’tis impoffible that 4% 

Cou’d ever tempta #--«g to fuffer 

This Aubble-bubble candle-fnuffer.’ 


On the whole, we think this author’s turn for fatire and al- 
tercation fo keen, lively, and diverting, that we fhould be very 
forry to fail into the north of bis difpleafure. 


Pm! 
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Art. VII. The School for Wives. In a@ Series of Letters. 8v0. 


Pr. 3s. Dodfley. 


HIS is an (not very happy) imitation of Richardfon’s ftile 

and manner of writing.. The plan is to reprefent a wo- 

man a pattern of conjugal virtue and difcretion, reclaiming a huf- 
band of fenfibility, who had been artfully feduced from his duty 
to the marriage-bed. This heroine, called Mrs. Goodwill, is, 
to be fure, a perfon of prodigious delicacy and confummate pru- 
dence ; with refpec& to refignation, a perfe& patient Griffel. 
Wer mother Frankly is a pious good woman: her brother 
Frankly is an excellent young man: her fifter-in-law Mifs 
Goodwill is a dear creature: even her hufband is a man of a 
moft amiable chara&er, notwithftanding his fall from conjugal 
virtue : Mifs Spendlove is fo. candid, fenfible, and open to con- 
viction: and as for Mr, Forreft the clergyman, he is certainly 
qualified to be an archbifhop. In a word, all thefe are the 
beft creatures in the world. They are fo full of goodnefs, 
morality, and benevolence, that it. generally runs over at their 
eyes. Every letter is a le€ture upon virtue, confifting of apo- 
thegms, or eternal truths, ftiffened np with all the buckram 
of prudery. The language in general is correét, and even in- 
vigorated with a ftrength of expreffion, which would have a 
good effec in any fpecies of grave compofition; but in epiito- 
Jary writing, appears to be mere affectation. The ftile of the 
ditterent letters is fo little varied, that they feem to be all writ- 
ten by the fame perfon, if we except thofe that are figned 
4 Rove- 
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Rovewell and Allmode. Thefe are two characters with which 
the author has endeavoured to enliven the work. The firft is 
reprefented asa Vicious libertine, in imitation of Lovelace in 
Clariffa; the other is an infipid coxcomb, the other’s friend, 

and led captain. Here the author feems to be. groping blind- 
fold, intirely out of her latitude. We apprehend there is nei- 
ther matter nor entertainment in the exhibition of thefe per- 
fonages: but the reader Mall judge for himfelf from the follow 


ing {pecimen. 


‘ Lord Rovewet. to Captain ALLMODE. 


* Couldft thou have imagined, Allmode, that a fellow fo 
lively, fo attached to pleafure as I am, could fupport a tedious 
confinement, to the fick room of an old wretch, whofe reco- 
very I dread, and whom I would haften to the grave ? But 
thou knoweft my inducement. His lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, will amply repay my attendance.—The farce 
is almoft over—The laft fcene is opened to my view, and me 
curtain will foon drop. 

‘ By my faith, Ned, (you’ll excufe the concife term) it will 
be fome time, I doubt, before the rifible mufcles of my face 
will be capable of performing their funétions—I have a happy 
faculty of adapting my appearance to perfons and times. My 
uncle thinks mea faint—I fear, if be is deftined to be one, he 
will have a very different opinion of his nephew—I could haften 
his laft moment,’ by’ acquainting him with my real charaGer, 
and the {wift,circulation I fhall make of thofe pretty pieces he 
has been fo long colle&ting—But that would be dangerous 
work, ha! Ned—lI have often thoughtit a happy circumftance 
the old Don lives fo far from London. He would elfe hear 
ftrange ftories of his kinfman—little akin, I doubt, in heart. 

' © Prithee, good captain, take care of Goodwill; let me 
not lofe my prey—I fhould be horridly difappointed, if he had 
more penetration. The fellow deferves to fuffer for being a 

fool. Who but himfelf would have permitted fo charming a 
creature as his, wife, to be frequently feen by a-hare-um fcare- 
um Lord, mad in the purfuit of pleafure ? You'll fay, he did 
not know my charaéter. Character, fimpleton! People feldom 
have occafion to make enquiries of noblemen at my time of 
life—Surely 1am not worfe than molt of my age and rank— 
Do you think I am? That’s fome comfort, Ned: though I 
doubt that excufe wouid be infufficient with my uncle—Hardly 
do, I fancy—But I thall reform fome time hence. Prithee tell 
me, whence is it, we are more afhamed of being weak than 
wicked ?—-But I muft anfwer my own queftion for yor infor- 


mation. Why, in the firft place, weaknefs of underftariding is 
K 2 ‘ fidi- 
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ridiculed and defpifed, vice is countenanced, and foftned by thé 
name of gallantry : fecondly, we believe we can be good wher 
we pleafe, but fear we cannot be wife when we wifh—Remem- 
ber this, captain. It is a more juft obfervation, than you 
perhaps expected from me. 

‘ Hark ye, Ned! let not Goodwill be much at home— 
haunt him—fuffer him not to /e his wife, if poffible: for I 
am terribly afraid my abfence niay prove deftructive to. my 
hopes. 1 believe he loves me—That rencounter at Fann’y’s 
lodging, projeéted by me, and in which | appeared to be his 
defender, againft an unequal affault, J think, has fecured him. 
Yet how bitterly did he lament being feduced by that artful 
girl—The fault was mine. Far from being attracted by her 
beauty, he was difgufted at her immodeft behaviour, and would 
have left her immediately, had not I prevented him. Wine 
and rhirth difipated grave refle€tions—Never will he forgive 
himfelf—And if he knew the ufe I intend to make of his 
conduct, he never could forgive me—It would increafe his 
wretchednefs—He is afhamed to fee his wife—The fociety I in- 
troduce him into, divert in fome meafure his attention from 
thoughts that almoft diftra& him—The longer he continues 
in this courfe of life, the more difficult will it be to break the 
chain, which unites him to. us—This from you, Rovewell ! 
methinks 1 hear you fay—Even fo, Ned; Iam not blind to 
reafon, though fhe cats fo dim a light into my breaft ; my. 
ideas are rather confufed.— 

‘ Pleafure, my boy, pleafure is my goddefs! I have long 
bowed before her fhrine, and fhe has not a more obfequious 
votary. I can’t fay fhe has fufficiently repaid my adorations ; 
but hope enlivens me, difappointment cannot wholly difpirit 
me—This woman, this beautiful, this enchanting Clarinda, 
has occafioned me more uneafy moments than I ever felt be- 
fore—She certainly thinks not fo well of me, as her hufband 
does. Acold civility has been the beft reception | ewer expes 
rienced from her; but of late fhe deprives me even of this, 
and leaves the room immediately. I can’t bear it, Ned— 
I, that doat upon the fex, to be treated in this manner by one, 
whom I prefer to all the reft. She is almoft the only female, 

who has mortified my vanity. My conquefts are ‘indeed ge- 
ceaiite too cafy—I have not the pleafure of furmounting a dif- 
ficult y—Mrs. Goodwill feems to promife me much trouble; but 
I care not, if [ can at laft prove fuccefsful—She loves her 
hufhand, you fay—She can’t furely. He is a ftupid wretch, 
and not capable of love—When I mention the charms of her 
perfon, he launches out in praifes of the beauties of her mind— 
When I admire the eafy politenefs of her behaviour, he cries, 

Oh 
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Oh! the is of an angelic difpofition! Her mind, a -fool! and 
‘to fay this to a man, who cared not if fhe was an ideot, was 
‘fhe as kind as beautiful—Her difpofition too ! She is not of that 
‘compliable temper I wifh her to be—Yet faith, I know hot if 
I fhould adore an unanimated form; and perhaps, to that 
fweetnefs which fmiles upon her features, they may owe great 
part of their enchanting lovelinefs. Shall I rob her of her 
moft engaging charm ?—Iknow not whether J fhall be able 
to fubdue this haughty fair, but 1 will not refign my hopes. 
Befides I have another fcheme.—But mum—you fhajl know 
nothing of it, unlefs I fucceed. 

‘ The old gentleman is awaked, and calls me to him— 
Adieu! captain. Remember your inftru¢tions,; and acquit 
yourfelf of this commiffion in a manner, that. may entitle you 


to farther commands, from a 
General RoveweELt.’ 


It is but juftice, however, to apprize the reader of the lau- 
dable motives, which (as the editor informs us) induced the au- 
thor to undertake this performance. She did not write with a 
defire of gaining fame, but of difpenfing inftruétion; fhe was 
regardlefs of the former, but as it infpired her with the hope 
of rendering the latter the more palatable. It were to be 
wifhed fhe had fucceeded better in her attempts to mingle 
amufement with morality. 








ArT. VIII. Arden of Feverfham. Ax Hiftorical Tragedy. Taken 
JSrom Holingthead’s Chronicle, in the Reign of King Edward V1. 
Aged at the Theatre-Royal, in Drury Lane. By the late Mr. 
Lillo. i2mo. Pr. 1s. Davies, 


HE faé&on which this tragedy is built, Holingfhed re- 
cords in thefe words: *‘* On St. Valentine’s day, at Fe- 
verfham in Kent, one Arden a gentleman was murdered by 
procurement of his own wife, for the which fac the was the 
fourteenth of March, brent at Canterburie: Michael, mafter 
Arden’s man, was hanged in chains at Feverfiam, and a maiden 
brent: Modbbie and his filter were hanged in Smithfielde at Len- 
don: Greene, which had fled, came again certaine yeeres after, 
and was hanged in chains in the highway againft Fevertham, 
and Black Will the rufian that was hired to do that a&, after 
his firft efcape, was apprehended, and brent on a {caffolde at 

Fluthing in Zealand.” : 
In the conduét of the fable raifed from this incident. we.are 
not to expect much art; but in the executidn we fhall find « 
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great deal of that nature and fimplicity which charaerized the 
works of Lillo. Noman knew better how to feize the heart; 
to wring it with contending paffions ; to melt it into pity; to 
toufe it to horror; and to torture it with temorfe. 

Arden is repreicated as an accomplifhed young man of extra- 
ordinary virtue, a fond hufband, a kind mafter, a good neigh- 
bour, a charitable chriftian, and a tender friend. His wife 
Alicia entertains a criminal correfpondence with Mosbie. She 
is a woman of violent paffions and great fenfibility, diftraéted 
between her love for Mosbie, and the confcioufnefs of her guilt. 
Mosbie is an execrable villain, who, in order to enjoy Alicta 
without moleftation, and be revenged upon Arden, who had 
{truck him in a tranfport of jealoufy, engages feveral perfons 
in a confpiracy againft that unfortunate husband’s life. Among 
theie is Green, who hated Arden on account of his Having ob- 
tained a vrant of abbey-lands, to which the faid Green had 
fome pretenfions; and one Michael, the favourite fervant of 
Arden, who joins in the confpiraey, in confequence of Mosbie’s 
promiiing to favour a paffion he entertained for Mosbie’s fitter 
Maria, “a young woman that lived inthe houfe with Alicia. The 
aifaffins are Black Will and Shakebag, hired by Mosbie for this 
fhocking purpofe. Alicia, though privy, was not confenting 
to the murder: but her remorfe came too late, when it was 
not in her power to prevent it, Arden had invited guefts ta 
an entertainment at his houfe, and among others Mosbie and 
Green: the two ruffians were introduced by Michael: as for 
Maria, fhe knew not of the defign. Before the reft of the com- 
‘pany arrived, the confpirators fell upon Arden, whom they 
overpowered and affailinated, in prefence of his guilty though 
repenting wife. The body was dragged out through the gar- 
den co the abbey-wall, where it was left among the fnow. 
Mean while, the other guefts arriving, Alicia endeavoured to, 
‘compofe herfelf, and Mosbie takes the place of Arden, who, he 
tells them, was gone out and not yet returned. While they 
are fitting at table, the dead body is found, the murderers are 
deteGed by the care of his friend Franklin, and fpeedy juftice 
takes place. The diftra€tion of Alicia at the entertainment is 
fo well delineated, that we fhall infert the fcene as a fpecimen 
of the performance. 


SCENE III. 4 room in Arden’s boufe. 
A table tread for fupper. 
Green, Bradfhaw, Adam Fowl, Alicia, Maria, €&£c. 


Brad. Madam, be comforted. 
4d. Fowl, Some accident, or bufinefs unforefeen detains him 
thus. Braay 
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Brad. 1 doubt nat of his fafety. 
Alic. thank you, gentlemen ; I know you lov’d 
My Arden well, and kindly fpeak your withes, 


Enter Mobby. 


Mof. I am atham’d I’ve made you wait: be feated& 
Gr. Madam, firft take your place. 
4lic. Make me not mad—. 
To me henceforth all places are alike. [ Sits, 
Mo/. Come, fince we want the mafter of the houfe, I'll take 
his feat for once, 
Alic. Dares he do this ? [ fide. 
Mef. 'm much afflicted that he ftays fo late ; 
The times are perilous. 
Gr. And he hasenemies. 
Tho’ no man, fure, did e’er deferve them lefs. 
Mo/. This day he was affaulted in the ftreet. 
Gr. You fay’d him then. 
Mof. Wou’'d I were with him now! \ 
Mar. She ftarts, her looks are wild. [ dfae.J— 
How fare you, madam? 
4lic. Ym loft in admiration of your brother. 
Mar. I fear hermore than ever. [ Afide. ]— 
Madam, be merry. 
Meof. Michael, fome wine, Health and long life to Arden. 


= 


- { Drinks. 
Alig. The good you with and have procur’d for Ardea, 
Light on thyéelf, [ Rifeng.. 
Mar. For heayen’s fake !— 
Alic. Give me way. [ Comes forward. 


Let them difpatch, and fend me to my hufband ; [ Ai rife. 
I’ve lived too long with falfhood.and deceit. 


_ [Knocking at the gate. 
A. Fowl, What noife is that ? _ [ Exit. Michael. 
Brad. Pray heaven, that all be right, | : 
Mof. Bar all the doors. 
Enter Michael, 
Mich. We are difcover’d, fir. f To Mobby. 


The mayor with officers, and men in arms. 


Enter Mayor, ce. 


Mayor. Go you with thefe, and doas I directed. 
[ Exeunt officers and others. 
I’m forry that the duty of my office 
Demands a vifit fo unfeafonable. 
Mo/. Your worthip doubtlefs were a welcome guelt 
K 4 At 
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At any hour; but wherefore thus attended’? 
Mayor. { have received a warrant from the council 
To apprehend two moft notorious ruffians ; 
And information being made on oath, 
That they were feen toenter hereto-night, 
I’m come te fearch 


Gr. I’m glad it is no worfe [ Afide. 


Me/. And can you think that Arden entertains 
Villains like thofe you fpeak of ? Were he here, 
You’d not be thank’d for this officioufnefs. 

Mayor. | know my duty, fir, and that refpeét, 
$o juftly due to our o neighbour’ S ‘worth. — 
But where is Axden*? 

4lic. Heavens ! where indeed ! 

Mar. Alicia, for my fake— [ Afide. 

Alic. If I were filent, - 
Each precious drop of murder’d Arden’s blood 
Wou’d find a tongue, and cry to heaven for vengeance, 

Mayor. What fays the lady ? 

My. Oh ! fir, heed her not : 

Her hufband has not been at home to-night, 
And her misboding forrow for his abfence, — 
fas almoft made her frantic. 

Mayer. Scarcean hour, 

Since [ beheld him enter here with you. 

Mef. The darknefs of the night deceiv’d you, fir: 
it was a ftranger, fince departed hence. 

Mayer. ‘That’s moft furprifing. No man knows better. 

Frank. [without] Withinthere—ho—bar up your gates 

with care, | 
And fet a watch—Let not a man go by— 
{Franklin and others enter with lights— 
And every tongue that gave not its confent 
‘To Arden’s death, join mine, and cry aloud 
‘To heaven and earth for juftice. Honeft Arden, 
My triend—is murder’d 

Mayor, Murder’d! 

Gr. How? 

Mof. By whom? 

Frank. How thall I utter what my eyes have feen ! 
Horrid with mapy a gaping wound he lies 
Behind the abbey a fad fpectacle ! 

O vengeance ! vengeance! 

Mayor. Juftly art thou moved. 
Paffion is reafon in a caufe like this. 

Frank, Eternal Providence, to whofe bright eye . 
| ae Darknefg 
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Sarknefs itfelf is as the noon-day blaze, . 
Who brings the midnight murd’rer and his deeds 
To light and fhame, has in their own fecurity found thefe. 
Mayor. Here feize them all—this inftant : [ Alicia faints. 
Look to the lady. This may be but feign’d. 
Your charge but goes along with my fufpicions. 
Brad. And mine. 
A. Fowl. And mine. 
Frank. Firft hear me,_and then judge, 
Whether on flight prefumptions I accufe them. 
Thefe honeft men, (neighbours and townfmen all) 
Condu&ed me, dropping with grief and fear, 
To where the body lay ;—with them I took thefe notes, 
‘Not to be trufted to the. faithlefs memory. 
** Huge clots of blood and fome of Arden’s hair 
“< May {till be feen upon the garden-wall ; 
«* Many fuch rufhes as thefe floors are ftrew’ d with, 
££ Stick to his thoes and garments: and the prints 
“ Of feveral feet may in the fnow be trac’d 
«« From the-ftark body to the very door.’’ 
Thefe are prefumptions he was murder’d here, 
And that th’ affaffins having borne his corfe 
Into the fields, hither return’d again. 
Mo/: Are thefe your proofs? 
Gr. Thefe are. but circumftances, 
And only prove thy malice. 





Frank. And this fcarf, 
Known to be Arden’s, in the court was found, 
All blood—— 
Mayer. ——Search ’em—— 
Mb. I thought I'd thrown it down the well. [ Afide. 
Mayor. —[To an oficer] Enter that room and fearch the lady 
there ; 


We may perhaps difcover more. [Officer goes out and re-enters, in 
the mean time another officer fearches Mosby and Green. } 
1ff Officer. On Arden’s wife 1 found this letter. 
2d Oficer. And [ this ring on Mofby. 
Mayor. ——- ——-Righteous heaven ! 
Well may’ft thou hang thy head, detefted villain : 
This very day did Arden wear this ring, 
1 faw it on his hand.— 
Mof. 1 freely yield me to my fate 
Enter another officer. 
Officer. We've feized two men behind fome ftacks of wood. 
Mayor. Well, bring ’em in,— 
[ Black Will azd Shakebag brought in. 
| —Phey 
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—They anfwer the defcription : 
But let them wait ’till I have done with thefe. 
Heavens! whata fcene of villany is here! 
[ Having read the letter, 

B. Will. Since we're fure todie, tho’ I could with ’twere in 
better company, (for I hate that fawning rafcal, AZofy,) I'l tell 
the truth foronce. He has been long engaged inan affair with 
Arden’s wife there, but fearing a difcovery, and hoping to get 
into his eftate, hired us to hide him.—That’s all. 

Mayor. And you the horrid deed perform’d ? 

Shake. We did, with his affiftance, and Green’s and Michaels, 

Mayor. ‘This letter proves Alicia, from the firft, 

Was made acquainted with your black defign. 

B. Will. 1 know nothing of that: but if the was, fherepent- 
ed of it afterwards, So, 1 think, you call that a change of 
mind. 

Mayor. That may avail her at the bar of heav’n, 

But is no plea’at our’s. [Alicia brought in.) Bear them te 
prifon ; 

Load them with irons, make them feel their guilt, 

And groan away their miferable hours, 

Till fentence of the law fhall call them forth 

To public execution.— 

Alic. —I1 adore 
Th’ unerring hand of juftice; and with filence 
Had yielded to my fate, but for this maid, 

Who, as my foul dreads juftice on her crimes, 
Knew not, or e’er confented to this deed. 

Mayor. But did fhe not confent to keep it fecret ? 

Mof. To fave a brother, and moft wretched-friend.--- 

Mayor. She has undone herfelf---Behold how innocence 
May fuffer in bad fellowfhip.---And Bradbaw, 

My honeit neighbour Bradaw too---I read it 
With grief and wonder.--- 

Brad. Madam, I appeal 
To you; as you are fhortly to appear 
Before a judge that fees our fecret thoughts, 

Say, had I knowledge, or— 

Alc. You brought the letter, 

But well 1 hope, you knew not the contents. 

Mayor. Hence with them all, till time and farther light 
Shall clear thefe myfteries. 

A. Fowl. lf Pm condemn’d, 

My blood be on his head that gives the fentence, 
Ym not accus’d, and only afk for juftice. 


Frank. You thall have juftice all, and rig’rous juftice. 
Se 
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So thal! the growth of fuch enormous crimes, 
By their dread fate be check’d in future times. 
Of Avarice, Mofby a dread inftance prove, 
And poor Alicia of unlawful Love.’ 


All the charaéters are well fuftained, though fome of them 
are unneceflary. The dialogwe is natural, warm, and truly 
dramatic ; and fome of the fituations are extremely affecting, 





Art. XII. Tra&s, Phyfical and Mathematical. Containing, An 
Explication of feveral important Points in Phyfical Aftronomy ; and, 
A new Method for afcertaining the Sun’s Diflance from the Earth, 
by the Theory of Gravity. By Dr. Matthew Stewart, Profefir 
of Mathematicsin the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 8vo. Pr. 5s. 
Millar. 


[t is a misfortune incident to human nature, that the moft 
fublime truths in the mathematical and phyfical fciences 
are, at their firft difcovery, explained by methods very operofe, 
and difficult to be underftood. A writer, therefore, who removes 
the obfcurity, fhares with the inventors the glory of their dif 
coveries: he is a labourer who digs up a treafure, and divides 
with the proprietor of the land the riches he finds concealed 
beneath the furface. 

Every perfon who has made the leaft progrefs in phyfical 
aftronomy, muft be very fenfible of the difficulties that attend 
it. Thefe difficulties are, in a great meafure, removed by the 
ingenious author of the traéts before us. The principal pro- 
pofitions relating to centripetal and centrifugal forces, ave de- 
monftrated in the plaineft and moft fimple manner ; fo that a 
perfon well acquainted with Euclid’s elements, and the doétrine 
of conic fe€tions (and-furely no other will attempt to read a 
work of this kind), will find no difficulty in following the au- 
thor through this ufeful performance. There is fomething ex- 
tremely pleafing in the doétor’s manner of treating the fubject. 
Stri@ly geometrical, and elegantly concife, he conveys the idea 
with a wonderful facility, and throws aluftre on the propofition 
he is demonftrating. } 

But what will perhaps be chiefly admired by mathematicians 
in thefe traéts, is the method pointed out by the door for 
determining the fun’s diftance from the earth. ‘ It depends, 
fays the author, on afcertaining the propertion of the centri- 
petal force of the moon to the earth, to the mean folar force 
affecting the gravity of the moon to the earth. This, it 4s 
thought, may be done, both from the motion of the moon’s 

apogee, 
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apogee, and likewife from the motion of its nodes. To afcer. 
tain this force is a point which merits attention, as it affords 
the moft exa& way of finding the fun’s diftance from the earth. 

‘ It is well known, that the various methods hitherto at- 
tempted to folve this curious problem, have failed, in a great 
meafure, on account of the valt diftance of the fun from the 
earth ; for it proceeds on the fuppofition, that the diftance of 
the fun from the earth is great.’ 

We would willingly have given the propofitions on which 
this method is founded, had there been a poffibility of do- 
ing it without diagrams; but as the nature of the fubjett 
will not admit of our doing this, we can only give the follow- 
ing propofitions; which may ferve to convey an idea of the 
manner in which the learned author has folved this curious pro-~ 
blem, and perhaps induce the reader to perufe the performance 
itfelf, - . 

‘ Prop. XV. The force of the moon to the earth is to the 
double of the mean-difturbing force of the fun upon the mogn 
in a lefs ratio than the duplicate ratio of the periodic time of 
the earth round the fun tothe periodic time of the moon round 
the earth.’ 

‘ Prop. XVIJI. The mean difturbing forges of the fun upon 
the moon at different diftances of the moon from the earth, 
are to one another nearly as the diftances of the moon from 
the earth.’ 

_* Prop. XIX. The force of the moon to the earth is to the 
double of the mean difturbing force of the fun upon the moon, 
nearly in the duplicate ratio of the periodic time of the earth 
round the {un to the periodic time of the moon round the earth.’ 

‘ Prop. XXI. Suppofing. the ratio of the force of the moon 

to the earth to the mean difturbing force of the fun upon the 
moon to be given, the ratio of the mean diftance of the fun 
trom the earth to the mean diitance of the moon from the 
earth will be given.’ 
_ Among thefe tra&s are fome propofitions tending to explain 
feveral things in the Juuar theory; a fubjeét which the author 
feems to promife, will be the fubje&t of another volume. . We 
wifh the promife may: be performed: it is a fubje¢t that re- 
quires the abilities of our author, and would be a very agree- 
able prafent to the republic of letters. Some time fince the 
lovers of aftronomy flattered themlelves with feeing a complete 
theory of the moon: but a too clofe application to that im- 
portant and intricate fubje@, deprived the world of one of the 
greateft ornaments of mathematical learning, and rendered all 
their hopes abortive. 

The eight lait propofitions in this volume contain a very 

fhort, 
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hott, “ealy, aid exact. fnethod of finding t the place ‘of an planet 
in its orbit, generally called Kepler’s problem; becaufe that 
great man propofed j it to the world, after lie had difcovered the 
[aw of uniform aféas.’ The propolet of this problem being 
never niafter ofa dire manner of folving it, made ule of an 
indire&t_ method for ‘calculating the, tables of “proghaparstts 
and computing the places of the planets. But this method, 
though ‘at once eafy, and well adapted to the ufes for which 
it was inverited, the mathematicians of thofe times. would 
By no means admit, as being uogeometrical. They objected © 
againft the hypothefis jitfelf, becaufe they know of no direét 
way of finding the trué anomaly from the mean; and there- 
fore fubftituted other hypothefes in its ftead, which may be 
feen in Ward, Ballialdus, and other writers. Thefe, how- 
ever, were no ways confentaneous to the ‘motions of the hea- 
venly “bodies, and incapable of accounting for the laws they 
aré known to obfetve: “and therefore the’ learned of preceding 
times have ehdedvoured to find fome dite ' way of inveftigating 
th true or ¢o- equate’ ‘aio thaly, from the mean; in which they 
have ‘happily fucceeded, and 4 great variety of folutions have 
been ‘ziven to this’ famous problém, | “But | as moft of thefe me- 
fod’ Of folvtion’ Fequire a tonfiderable Knowledge i in the more 
difficiit parts of mathematics, our author has given avery ‘diffe- 
tent’dhe, which oe only a kiiowlédge ‘of the elementary 
parts, and of plaii” 33) 
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Art. 3 ‘Sc¥mons upon tbe oth wing A. ub elt, wiz. I. Eternal Life the 
Reward of patient Continuance in well doing. T1. Moral PerfeSion® 
the ullimaté Intention of all the Works and Way ays of God. Ill. The 
naire of Enthuflajn. IV. Chrifanity the Siri of Power, Vi 
Chriftanity ‘the Spirit of Love.  F1. Chrifianity the Spitit of 
Wifdom, and of a found Mind. VIl. The Nature and Faculties of. 
the buman Soul; and particilarly the Operations of ti ihe Underfianding. 
PITT. Of the Will, of Literty, and particularly of moral hiverty. ; 
“ae Of the Affeaicns. X. Of Reafon and Confeienct. XI. The 
Lofs ‘of the Soul, and the Torment it may Juffer in a future State. 
X1I.. The Lofs of the Soul oppofed to. temporal Acguifstions. XLII. 
“The Happiness of the Righteous. XIV.” The Cea: nefs of God, 
and of his Works. “XV. The Diffolution of the material Sytem, 
~ and the final C un mation of all Things. XVI, Communion with 
God explained. XVII. Of ‘the Rederenct @ Man owes to bimfelf, 
AVI. Of Prick dip. By the Late ‘Rev. James Duchal, 
D.'D. Vol. I. Sve. Pr. 5s. ° Millar, | 


4: Na fhort advertifement prefixed to thefe difcourfes, we-are 
-igformed that Dr. Duchal, at the follicitation of a friend, 
Was prevailed upon to confent tothe publication of a volume 
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of his fermons. and_had fixed upon the greateft part of thofa 
now offered to the public for that purpofe, when he unhappily 
died before he could revife them. We alfo learn, that the 
were not wrote with a view to the prefs, but folely for the be- 
nefit of his own congregation; the editors, however, flatter 
themfelves that they will be efteemed a valuable prefent to at- 
tentive and judicious readers even in the manner they now ap- 
pear, and without the finifhing hand of the author, which 
would undoubtedly have greatly added to their merit. 

We cannot help joining in opinion with the Doétor’s friends, 
and looking upon the volume before us.as the beft compofitions 
of the kind, that have for fome time fallen under our infpeétion ; 
they bear the ftrongeit charatterifticks of a good heart and a 
well-informed head. The author feems to have carefully ftu- 
died the faculties of the foul and the laws of God; and, by 
comparing them together, has firongly evinced the wifdom of 
the Supreme, and fupported the propriety of his injundtions. 

To enquire into the nature and fitnefs of the moft minute, 
and feemingly inferior parts of the creation, has always been 
deemed a molt eatertaining and improving ftudy, which cir- 
cumftances muft increafe with the dignity of the object; and to 
examine critically thofe capital works of God, which fall more 
immediately under our infpeétion, is an enquiry moft fuiting 
rational creatures ; and cannot fail, if impartially purfued, of 
being attended with the happieft confequences. 

We probably have in our language a larger number of excel- 
lent compofitions of this kind, than any other nation can boaft 
of; and we are of opinion, that thofe-now before us -will be 
judged deferving of being added to the lift. Our author’s ftile 
is in general nervous and clear; but we could have wifhed that 
his editors had taken the liberty to corre& a few inaccuracies 
and peculiarities of diftion, fuch as amenable, prefervative to pre- 
Jerve: the pointing is alfo fometimes incorrect, and a few -paf- 
fages might have been rendered more perfpicuous by a different 
arrangement. As enthufiafm has of late employed fome of 
our ableft pens, we fhall give our readets an extract on that 
fabject, as a {pecimen of our author’s dition and manner of 
Writing. 

‘ This moft dangeraus diftemper of the mind, hath in fome 
perfons rifen to a very frightful degree, and which no fober 
obferver could behold without amazement; but there are de- 
grees of it lefs perceptible, which yet may be very hurtful. 
And, there is not, -perhaps, any point, in which our pains can 
be better beftowed, than in learning how to diftinguifh be- 
tween an enchufiaftic {pirit, and that warmth, and thofe ardors 
of holy affection, that fervor and intention of the powers in 
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matters of religion, which have their foundation in reafon, and 
truth, and which are perfeétly according to right nature. This 
is the more neceflary, as there may be fome danger, when 
men would avoid enthufiafm, of running into the other ex- 
treme, and looking upon all religious fervor of fpisit, and 
the lively exercife of the beft and worthielt affections, as un- 
natural ; hence, contracting a coldnefs and indifference in all 
fuch matters, a perfe& languor, and a kind of a paralytic flate 
of mind, if I may ufe fuch an expreffion, and which undoubr- 
edly, muft be of the worft confequence. 

‘ Enthufiafm, in general may be underftood to fignify a 
man’s acting under an appreheafion of a prefent divine energy 
upon his mind, to which all his powers are fuppofed to be 
| fubje&ted, and by which he is carried on, without atteation to 
any thing elfe as his guide. It is eafy to fee what effects this 
muft produce, where a perfon is miitaken in fach apprebenfion. 
We read in the Antients, many accounts and defcriptions of 
enthufiafm, in which we fee, they looked upon it as attended 
frequently, not only with great and uncommon emotions of 
mind, but, likewife, with wonderful agitations of body, which 
were faid te.be the effect of the Divinity then poffefiing the 
perfons, all their fpeeches and actions, at that time, direéted 
by that power, upon which they themfelves had no influence. 
We read, in the hiftory of the Old ‘eftament, likewife, of the 
prophets of Baal, and of the prophets of the groves; and you 
fee, in the firft book of Kings, and eighteenth Chapter, that 
Elijah, the prophet of the true God, .cailed upon them-to put 
that great matter which was in debate between him and them, 
concerning what God the Ifraelites. were to worfhip, to a fair 
trial; propofing, that they fhould choofe. one bullock, and he 
another, for facrifice, that each fhould prepare it in their own 
way, but that no fise fhould be put under them upon the altar; 
and that the God, who being called upon, fhould agfwer by 
a miraculous fire, to confume the facrifice, fhould be acknow- 
ledged for the true,God. The prophets of Baal, whether. ob- 
liged to put the matter to this ifflue by the people, or confident 
in the power of their God, gave their confent to this propo- 
fal; and, indeed, it would feem from their calling fo long upon 
Baal, and ufing their ftrange frantic methods of prevailing 
with him, that they imagined he might aniwer them. Bat there 
avas neither voice, as.the hiftorian telis us, aay nor to anfwer, mor 
any that regarded. But what I quote this paffage for, is, the 
account the hiftorian giveth us of their behaviour. They 
cried aloud, they leaped upon the altar, they cut themfelves uth knives, 
and lancets, till the blood gufbed out upon them; this, in their Jan- 
guage, was called prophejying. Strange imagination, that fuch 
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frantic behaviour, fhould be an ‘effedtual method of engaglag 
the Divinity to appear for them. Some modern inftances there’ 
have been of enthufiafm, even in the chriftian world, ‘where 
perfons have thought themfelves infpired, where they have ‘ut 
tered prophefies, and where the extafies; they have been’ ins 
have been attented with very ftrange convulfions, and agitati/ 
ons of body, and the whole fcene was quite unnatural. A’ fa- 
mous late inftance of this, in a neighbouring kingdom, fhewed 
evidently, that the perfons who were principally concerned, ‘dif 
really believe they were infpired ; and in mening this pretence)? 
did not knowingly impofe upon the world;' for they uttered 
a prophefy, that one of their brethren, whe was lately dead, 
fhould be miraculoufly raifed to life again, and the very’ day 
when this fhould be done was predicted ; and nothing but the 
event, which did not at all anfwer, could convince them’ that 
this was all delufion. Such is the power of an imaginatiorr 
which enthufiafm hath inflamed. But the true prophets’ of 
God always have been, and always will be diftinguifhed from 
fuch enthufiafts, by credentials fully fufficient to: convince, 
not themfelves only, but all the attentive and impartial world 
about them. And fo it was you fee, in the cafe of Elijah al- 
ready mentioned, when contending with the prophets of Baal. 
When at the time of offering the evening facrifice, he drew 
near, and called upon the God of Hrael, praying, that he 
might appear in vindication of bis own honour, he was an- 
fwered by fire from heaven, which mecnnlon®) defcended, and 
confumed the burnt offering. 

‘ But, not to enlarge upon fach wild extravagancies of en- 
thufiafm, let us confider fome of the lefs remarkable kinds of 
it, which may be very’ hurtful to perfons who are under its 
power ; what can tend to lead men more aftray, than judging 
of their fiate towards God, from certain vehement emotions 
excited upon fome occafions in their fouls, fudden and unae- 
countable tranfports .of joy, and {trong impreffions made upon 
their fpirits, for which they can afhgn no good reafon? How 
bold and affured have fome men become by thefe, whofe lives 
were not at all anfwerable to fach pretenfions? Surely, the 
plain way to judge concerning ourfelves, and our reat ftate 
towards God, is to confider the terms of our acceptance, which 
are laid before us in the holy fcriptures, and to try whether we 
have come up to them. ‘To look into the diitinguifhing cha 
raters of thofe who are born of God, and of the new nature; 
and to fee whether they are found upon us ; to try whether the 
fpirit of Chrift dweileth in us, by the fruit of it, which is ia 
all goodnefs, and righteoufnefs and truth; in a word, to try 


whether the love of God.and charity, whether purity, meeknefs, 
tempe- 
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émperance, patience, and the other graces, are found in us; 
and thence to pronounce concerning our felves. But to neglect 
thofe things, and depend upon ftrong impreflions unaccounta- 
bly made upon our minds, or fume fudden and vehement emo- 
tions, may delude us indeed to our ruin. Thefe may well be 
called enthufiafm. Again, it hath been the miftaken way of 
fome very! good and ferious perfons te judge concerning the 
fuccefs of their prayers, and their being anfwered, from the 
prefent impreffions made upon their minds, and emotions raifed 
in them; and fome have carried this fo far, as to take upon 
the:n to predic certain future events, from what they felt in 
themfelves in prayer. For this as there is no warrant from 
reafon, or fcripture, fo many have found themfelves grievoufly 
miftaken; and the events have not all anfwered their expec 
tation. In the fame fort, fome have taken their councils and 
meafures for the conduct of life from fuch impreffions made 
upon them, and have gone on, as under a kiud of infpirations 
when a little attention to found reafon would have fully con- 
vinced them that they were wrong. And how many have go- 
verned themfelves, almoft intirely, in the very greateft under- 
takings, by {trong impulfes which they look’d upon as an im- 
mediate call from the fpirit of God ? And to add no more in- 
ftances, even in matters of fpeculation, and with refpe@ to truth 
and error, men have been determined by inward impreflions, 
rather than by evidence appearing to the mind ; and have framed 
their judgement by what they felt, rather than what they faw, 
and difcerned of proof. Nay, fome have taught that faith itfelf, 
the faith of the gofpel, was to be confidered as a thing infufed 
into the mind; and in this fenfe underftand the phrafes in 
{cripture, where it is faid to be the gift of God, Meaning; 
that a ftrong perfvafion was begot im the mind, though men 
could give no reafon at all for it, a perfuafion they knew not 
why. And many have in this unreafonable petfuafion, with 
tefpe& to particular tenets, been mott furioufly zealous, when 
a little calm and impartial enquiry: would have fhewn them 
that they were quite wrong. Much of fuch zeal there hath 
been in the world, which had no foundation but fuch enthu- 
fiafm, and accordingly it hath been found in all parties, and 
religious denominations. But it was not my intention to gd 
through all the kinds of enthufiafm, or mention all the inftances 
of it,.which would be a very laborious tafk, and to. very little 
purpofe; thefe inftances, which I have taken notice of, aré 
enough to fhew you whatI mean by enthufiafm ; vehement 
and {trong impreffions, and impul‘es, which are fuppofed to be 
from the fpiritof God. And in all fuch, there is this to be 
obferved, that the rational powers have little or nothing to do 
Vou. XV. February, 1763. L with 
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with them; no enquiry, no calm deliberation, no comparing 
things with the maxims of reafon, or the firft principles of 
religion, fo as to form a rational judgment; but the mind car- 
ried vehemently along, all giving way to what is thought to 
be a divine energy. And, indeeds the mind in fuch perfons 
lofeth in a great meafure the free exercife of its powers, and is 
generally in a fate of tamult and perturbation, which not only 
extravagant and wild imaginations, but even viclent agitations 
of the body, do often demonftrate; and, when the ferenity 
and compofure of the mind are thus loft, it is no wonder it 
fhould become the fport of capricious fancy, and be hurried 
into any wildne(s of thought or aétion. 

‘ Tcannot help obferving, in conclufion, that enthufiafms 
in the proper fenfe of that word, which I have endeavoured to 
explain to you, feems to owe its rife to a principle, which is 
not only true, but of great importance, namely, that of a 
divine agency upon the minds of men. Enthufiafm evidently. goes 
upon this principle, though it moft grievoufly mifapplieth it. 
But it will be a fure prefervative from the abufe of this princi- 
ple to the purpofes of erMinfiafm, to remember always, that 
the fpirit of God worketh oponithe minds of men by the means 
of their rational powers, and not without them ; that he deals 
with them as reafonable creatures which are to believe upon 
evidence, and to act upon principle; that he enlightens the 
underftanding to difcern objects aright, but does not beget per- 
fuafion without difcernment ; that he affifts men in aéting, but 
does not prompt them by blind and unaccountable impulfes ; 
that his operations are ali uniform, and of a piece, perfectly 
confonant to right reafon and unchangeable truth; that he doth 
not caufe tumults in, and perturbation of mind, but fo influ- 
enceth, as to preferve the ferenity and compofure of it.’ 

The editors of thefe ingenious difcourfes promile, that if this 
volume meets with a tavourable reception from the public, 
they will print fume more of the many compofitions which the 
author left in their poffeffion. We fhall be glad to fee their 
defign put in execution: but we greatly fear they will not meet 
with the encouragement they expeét; not, indeed, from want 
of merit in the compofitions, but from the vitiated tafte of the 
generality of readers, whofe minds are fo corrupted by infec- 
tious writers, that they have no relith for fubjects of this na- 
ture, nor powers to attend to folid argument and nice difqui- 
fitions, 
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Att. 11. Confiderations on the fatal Effeiis to a Trad ng Nation of 
the prefert Exce/s of Public Charities. In which thz “Mag dalene, 
Afylum, Foundling, Ho/pitals for Sick and Lame, Lying in  Hofpi- 
tals, Charity Schools, and the Diffenting Fund, are particularly 


confidered. And a Planfor a New Syfiem of Poors Laws propofed. - 


8ve, Pr.15,6¢. Hooper. 


H E author of this pamphlet, without mincing the matter, 
declares eternal war againit the poors rate, as it is at 
prefent impofed and colle&ted ; againft the multitude of hofpi- 
tals in this metropolis, particularly the Magdalene, Afylum, 
the Foundling, and Lying-in Hofpitals ; againit charity fchools, 
in which the poor are taught to read and write; and againft 
thofe who prefume to prattife medicine uhder the prerogative 
of a Scotch diploma: Some of his obfervations relating to the 
poor are.extremely judicious. His objeétions to the Foundling 
Hofpital, as it is#at prefent conducted, are very reafonable, 
His exclamation againft the M ine is equally outrageous 
and abiurd: nay, he is even Sifeonfiftent with himfelf in this 
article: for, after having -reprobated fuch an afylum for pe- 
nitents, he propofes, in page 41, thar there fhould be fome place 
ofuniverfal public reception for unhappy young creatures who have 
been debauched by artful men, and abandoned by their relations. 
Now, this is precifely one part of the Magdalene inftitution. His 
refleQions upon broken apothecaries and furgeons, who procuré 
Scotch diplomas, are equally juft and fevere; though he faysnotra 
word of thofe illiterate quacks, who have more practice, and do in- 
finitely more mifchief, without any licence or the leaft tin@ure 
of human learning. _ By the bye, we are miftaken, “if this au- 
thor himfelf is not a native of North-Britain, with which he 
has ‘made fo free. As to his inve@lives againft charity-fchools, 
we take them to be quite ridiculous, as they are founded upon 
a notion, that a manufa&turer who can read and write will not 
work at his bufinefs fo well as one whois totally illiterate; and 
that a young fellow who has been at fchoo! will be more apt to 
commit felony and murder than one whofe mind has received 
no fort of cultivation. 

For the maintenarice of the poor, hé propofes a national tax 
rather thon a parifh rate; that the workhoufes fhould be open 
to every inhabitant of the kingdom ; but that the perfons ad- 
mitted fhould be employed in, and kept to fuch labour as they 
are capable of; and that they fhould not be at liberty to leave 


thofe workhoufes, until, by their indufiry, they havé payed 
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for their maintenance. We heartily agree to the expediency 
of both thefe propofals. 


Art. 12. Scme Obfervations on the Occonomy and Government of Hof- 
pitals, chiefly regarding Medicine. Mef? humbly addrefed to all 
Prefidents, Vice prefidents, and Governors of Ho/pitals in and abcut 
London. And to the Friends of the Poor, and of the Arts of iia 
fie avid Surgery, &vo, Pr. is. Becket. 


his author, who appears to be a phyfician, and (from cer- 
tain modes of exprefiion) a North Briton, complains that the 
government of hofpitals has been expofed to much confufion, 
mifconduct, and low party intrigues, from a fet of illiterate, 
illiberal men, who have engroffed the management of them, 
and prefume to direct in matters of which they cannot poffibly 
be competent judges. He exhorts perfons of rank, fentiment, 
and education, to vindicate-thofe charities from fuch plebeian 
hands. He propofes that two weekly committees fhould be 


eftablithed, independant of each other, one to have the fole 


direétion of the finances, accounis, buildings, menial fervants, 
and laws relating to this department, and to be called the 
houfe committee’; the other, under the name of the medical com- 
mittee, to have the entire direGtion and fuperintendance of me- 
dical matters. ‘Thefe two committees to be annually chofen by 
ballot at a general board, to confilt of the molt refpectable and 
fkilful of the governors, and fuch as are molt knowing in the 
fubjeét-matter belonging to the department, and who are able 


and willing to attend. 


Art. 13. da Efay on the Theory of Agriculture. 32mo. Pr. 3s. 
Becket. 


Though there is fomething ftiff and-aukward in the ftile of 
this performance, which favours alfo of the Scottith idiom, the 
careful reader will find it well worth his perufal. The prin- 
ciples which the author lays down are truly philofophical, and 
the inferences fairly deduced. He defines the foil, as confilt- 
ing of water, fire, air, falt, and earth, and givesa fhort tho’ 
clear explanation of each of thefe conftituents. Then he treats 
of vegetables, of the acid fpirit, of the atmofphere, ‘and of the 
folution of bodies ;, and proceeds to invefligate the influence of 
the different feafons upon vegetation. 

He afterwards confiders the difference of foils, the nourifh- 
ment of plants, the prattices of refting pafturage, and fallow- 
ing. He explains the nature of dungs, of limeftone, and 
marles; of heat and cold: and concludes in thefe words: 

‘ Let it now fuffice to have obferved fome of the general 
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variety of her produétions, and confider each of them fi nglys ; 
were | to mark the fenfible differences in things moft fimilar, 
how great the tafk ? how endlefs the labour ? how few the prin- 
ciples ? Earth, water, fire, and air, include the whole: yet how 
various the combinations? how numerous the produdtions } ? 
Animals, vegetables, and minerals, are made up of no other ; 
and notwithftanding how different their forms? how diverfified 
their natures ? the evident caufes are heat and cold, oppofite in 
their nature and effects, yet alternately acting in their feveral fea- 
fons; fince the creation, they have unerringly ruled the varied 


year, that never once failed in its produ€tions. Blind, indeed,’ 


muft the man be, who does not fee defign and contrivance in 
every part of nature, and ftupidly inattentive, who believes 
every thing the refult of chance: and though, afier the moft in- 
genious and fuccefsful inquiries, many things exceed the ken 
of mortals? yet fufficient is known to convince any reafonable 
man of the wifdom, power, and goodnefs of the Author of 
nature.’ 

To thofe who have not ftudied chemiftry and experimental 
philofophy, nor read Hale’s Vegetable Statics, and fome later 
productions on agriculture, this little pemphlet will be found 
fatisfactory and uleful. 


Art. 14. Political Difquifitions proper for Public Confideration in the 
prefent State of Affairs. JuaLetter toa Noble Duke. 8v0. Pr. 
is. 6d. Keariley- | : 


This politician undertakes to fhew, that the office of a prime 
minifter is inconfiftent with the principles of this conftitution ; 
and that the manner in. which that office is executed at this 
time is alfo inconfiftent with the principles of good policy, and 
the effential interefts of thefe kingdoms,—From this_plan the 
reader will naturally expe& a libel on lord B e; nor will 
he be difappointed. Nor will he perceive any difference be- 
tween this, and other. libels which have been lately publithed 
on the fame fubje&, except in this particular, that our author 
firft profeffes the utmoft veneration for the perfonal character 
of his ]—-—p, and then reprefents him as a bad minifter anda 
wicked man. We will venture to fay, there is not one argu- 
ment in this pamphlet which has not been publickly refuted 
more than once; and indeed the auther, knowing how little 
he fhould profit by argument or faé&, has depended chiefly upon 
bold fiction, and cunning infinuation. It is neither. our pro- 
vince nor inclination to anfwer the particulars of his charge: 
L 3 but 
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appearances in nature. Were I to purfue her through the vatt 
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but we fhall make a few animadverfions, which will ferve to the 
unprejudiced reader as a fpecimen of this author’s candour and 
veracity. : 

With refpe& to the firft pofition, that the office of a prime 
minilter is inconfiftent with the principles of this conftitution ; 
he ought to have pointed out the period at which this kingdom 
was not governed by a prime minifter. His affirming that 
Mr. P— was not a prime minifter'is truly ridiculous. He was 
the moit cefpotic that ever reigned in England ; and owns, #o- 
tidem verbis, that he refigned becaufe he could not retain his 
defpotifm ; becaufe he could not rule in oppofition to the ideas 
of the k— and the whole ¢ . If by a prime miniiter our 
author means fuch a defpotic pilot, let him fhew in what in- 
fiance lord B— aéted in contradi@ion.to the c , and we 
fhall leave his fo—-—n out of the queftion; but till that ts done, 
his reafoning about the condué& of a prime minifter is nothing 
at all to the purpofe. He fays in the late m—-—, the power 
was conflitutionally divided. How was it divided? The whole 
power of ad—-—n refided in the hands of Mr. P—, and the 
d— of N was permitted to give away places to fecure 
b-——zhs, and increafe the dependants of the c n. 

Page 15, he infinuates, that the pamphlet intituled Cox/de- 
vaiions on the German War was written at the. iniftigation of the 
prefent m r; acharge which we will venture to fay is dia- 
metrically oppofite to truth. The author of that pamphlet 
wrote from his own convi&ion, with no other view than that 
of opening the eves of his infatuated countrymen. It accord- 
ingly produced that effect; and there is not one fact advanced, 
nor one argument adduced in that piece, which has been as yet 
difproved or refuted. Page 18, he intimates, that there was 
an intention to oppofe Mr. P— at any rate; and that the op. 
pofition he met with in c—— was premeditated. This, how- 
ever, is a gratis diGum, and very unlikely, if it be true, that 
the king preffed him to retain the feals. Page 19, he affirms 
that the treafure which Spain expeéted from the American 
world arrived in fafety, before war was declared againft that 
power. We, in ourturn, affirm, that no fuch treafure arrived, 
except in one fhip, which indeed arrived at Cadiz before it 
would have been poffible to commence hoftilities, even if Mr. 
P—’s propofal had been immediately embraced. Page 21, he 
fays, 1— B— had ‘the mortification to find, that the confidence 
of the people, which had fupported the late miniftry {0 liberally, 
was denied to him—It is well known, that the very reverfe of this 
is true. Though the nation was more exhaufted than in the 
late m y, the prefent m——r was offered a greater fum 
than had ever been offered to his predeceffor. Page 25, he af- 

firms, 
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* rms, that the Britith minifter fet out for France at a time when 
the fituation of affairs in Portugal made fpeedy accounts of other 
important fucceffes morally certain. What then? Allowances 
were to be made for thofe fucceffes, in the cour’e of the negotiation. 
But the accounts from Portugal made it morally certain that the 
Spaniards would, before the end of the year, have been in poffe f- 
fion of Lifbon. Page 27, he obferves, that the expedition to the 
Havannah fhould not have been delayed to fo deftruGtive a feafon, 
It appears, that the lofs before the reduction of the Havannah was 
very inconfiderable. The garrifon grew fickly in the fequel ; and 
this muft have happened to the garrifon, had the troops gone 
thither half a year before. Page 31, he afferts, that tie re- 
tention of the places taken in the war would have reimburfed 
Gieat Britain for the fums fhe had expended, and the charge 
of continuing it.—He fhould have fpecified thefe advantages ; 
but heco li not. His fucceffion of interrogatories relating to 
the conduét of lord B—e may be anfwered with one manofyllable. 

Upon the whole, we have perhaps-taken too isuch notice 
of a performance equally weak and virulent. 


Art. 15..4a Epifile to the duke d’Nivernois. In which anew Light 
is caft upon fome Tranfadions of the higheft Importance to the Ho- 
nour of Great-Britain, as wellas to that of France. To which 
isadded, an humble Addre/s to the greateft Affembly in England. 
By (Unfafbionable as the Term may appear) a real Lover of his 
Country. 4to. Pr. 1s. Od. Fell. : 


This is a piece of irony, including a fevere fatire upon the 
French nation, as the violators of treaties, and the counte- 
nancers of every kind of'perfidy. It likewife contains animad- 
verfions upon the preliminaries; ‘but this is a fubdject fo utterly 
exhaufted by political writers, who have already made their ap- 
pearance, that nothing new or plaufible can be advanced. 

It muft be owned, however, that a vein. of humopr rpns 
through the Epiftle; though, all things confidered, thofe na; 
tional reflections at this jun&ture can ferye ng laudable purpofe. 


Art. 16. 4 new Trade laid open from the Tlands of Tobago, ‘Gra- 
nados, and others of the Leeward Ilands, to te Spanifh Main, 
in the Kingdom of Peru, and from Cape Florida to the Havanna 
and La Vera Cruz, in the Kingdom of Mexico. 2B; a Gentle- 
man who refided many Years in both Kingdoms. 8vo. Pr. ts. 
Hinxman. 


Here we have a fhort account of the progrefs of the Spanith 
galleons and flota from Cadiz to the Spanifh Main, and their 
return to Europe, as well as of the manner in which thenha, 
bitants of Peru and Mexico ufed to be fupplied with European 
: L4 commo, 
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commodities, before the French found their way into the Paci» * 
fick Ocear. 

The obfervations which we fhall make on this piece, are 
three-fold. Primo, We are told in the title-page, that a new 
trade is laid open from the iflands of Tobago, Granados, &c, 
to ihe Spanifh Main: but there it not a word of any fuch 
trade; nor, indeed, is either Tobago or Granada once men- 
tioned through the whole performance. Secundo, The author 
defcribes Callao as the fea-port of Lima; whereas no fuch 
place now exifts: it was fwallowed up by an earthquake about 
fifteen or fixteen years ago. Tertio, He propofes that, in imi- 
tation of the French, we fhould fend trading fhips into the 
South Sea; but this fcheme cannot poffibly be executed, without 
coming. to a frefh rupture with the court of Sain. We all 
know that after the peace of Aix-la Chapelle, there was a de- 
fign to fend two or three frigates thither, with no other view 
than to make difcoveries for the benefit of navigation in gene- 
ral: but the court of Spain having received fome intimation of 
the defign, made fuch powerful remonfirances on that fub- 
ie€t, as induced our miniftry to defift. 


Art. 17. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Halifax, €¥e. 
on the Peace. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Newbery. 


This is an eulogium on the king and the miniftry, in which 
we find nothing very fpirited, ftriking, or new; the only thing 
praife-worthy in it is the good intention of the author. 


Art. 18. Pre-Exifence: a Poem. Pra-Exiftentia: Poema Lating 
Redditum. 8ve. Pr. 1s. Keene. 


Has quoniam Cali nondum dignamus honore, 
Quas dedimus certé terras habitare finagus. 


In the dedication of this tranflation to the archbifhop of 
Cafhel, the author gives us to underftand, that he tranflated 
the original when he was a very young man; and fairly owns 
be was prompted to this undertaking by the caccethes feribendi. 
We are not altogether of his opinion, that the Englifh origi- 
nal is an elegant poem. We think it but an indifferent imita- 
tion of Milton, in many placas. flat, in more affetedly ftiff ; 
fomstimes obfcure, and often unharmonious. Page 9, we find 
the following expreffion, which we do not rightly underftand— 


now wrath imminent amaz’d 
With dreadful precipice 


It is not eafy to determine whether amaz’d is here an ative verb 
or a participle; nor do we think there is any diflin& idea con- 


veyed, 
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veyed, by faying wrath amazes with a dreadful precipice. Jn 
our opinion the tranflator has much mended the original image. 


Nunc vindiéta atrox jamjam eruptura ftupendum 
Imminet in preceps—— 


«< Now vengeance dire juft burfting tow’rs aloft, 
“< A precipice ftupend’ous !——-” 


There is fomethieg very extraordinary in the Englifh author’s 
reprefenting God Aimighty making a long fpeech, contrary te 
the practice of earthly princes, who endeavour to be fhort and 
pithy. We fhould imagine if God Almighty were to fpeak, he 
would ufe the moft expreflive terms, fo as to convey his mean- 
ing in the feweft words. ‘ The fhorteft fpeeches have been al- 
ways the moft admired, as having the greateft energy. We 
all knaw the following inftances of the fublime. The anfwer 
of the Lacedemonian king to the ambaffadors of Perfia, con- 
tained in the fingle particle if; the anfwer of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylz to the mefiage of Xerxes, commanding him to deliver 
up his arms,#ouched in two fhort words, noady AaBe, Come 
and take them; the almighty fat, fo much admired by Lon- 
ginus: the reply of the father in Cornecille’s Horace, contained 
in one fingle word. We know that Mr. Pope has ridiculed 
Milton for the long fpeeches he has put in the mouth of the 
Almighty ; 
And God the Father turns a f{chool divine, 


and that Voltaire has feverely cenfured him for his tedious ac- 

count of the creation, fo different from that given by Mofes. 
Were we to defcend into minute criticifm, we fhould ani- 

madvert upon many particulars in the original, and upon fome 

in the tranflation; though, in general, we mutt allow that this 

laft has a great deal of poetical merit, 

Art. 19. Two Elegies. I. The Bee. JI. The Bulfinch. 470, 

Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


Let not the cenfor’s ear difdain 
Thefe leffons of humanity, 

Tho’ chaunted by the feather’d train, 
Or nature’s infec? progeny. 


Though we cannot fay thefe are the produdtions of.a mafterly 
hand, we will own they are not deiftitute of that agreeable fim- 
plicity which ought to chara¢terize the elegiac mufe, _ They are 
both fatires on the cruelty of mankind. The firft is the revenge 
of a little bee that furvived the whole community, deftroyed by 
the ungrateful wretch for whom they provided their honey.— 


The 
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The other is the dying lamentation of alittle warbling bullfinch, 
which its cruel miftrefs had firft deprived of its liberty, and then 
of its eyes, in order to improve the melody of its fong. There 
feems to be a little folecifm, however, in the following thought, 
The bird, complaining of its blindnefs, fays, 


‘ Sweet is the fragrant breath of morn, 

The fun’s firit rifing gay; 

And fweet the ev’ning’s mild return, 

To cool the parching day: 

Nor fweet to me’s the breath of morn, 

Nor {un’s firft rifing gay ; 

Alike to me is eve’s return, 

Sirius’ parching ray.’ 
In order to maintain the propriety of this repetition, we would 
thus alter the laft line——‘* And Sol’s meridian ray.” 

But although the bird had loft its eyes, we cannot fee how 
it fhould be infenfible to the fragrant breath of morn: nor ta 
the difference between the parching heat of noog, and the re- _ 
trefhing coolnefs of evening. . 


Art. 20. The Winter-piece, a Poem. gto. Pr.is. Briftow. 


This picce is fo cold, that the reader’s teeth will be apt to 
chatter when he readsit, like the people whom he thus defcribes ; 


‘ The needy paffengers their fingers blow 3 
Now painful ftand, and fearful now they go : 
One fprains a tendon; headlong others tall: 
Some break their tender limbs, and bleeding fprawl. 


‘ Depriv’d of iabour, crowds of helplefs poor, 
Urg’d, for fupport, to beg from door to door, 
Half ftarv’d abroad, and wrung by want at home, 
With chatt’ring teeth and rumbling entrails roam.’ 


It is very well for this author, that more profitable avoca- 
tions render him ‘* little folicitous whether this effay may en- 
dure the revolution of years to come, or enjov but the Gort immor- 
tality of a month.” By the bye, this is the firft time that we ever 
- heard that immortality could be confined to a month; or, indeed, 
that :mmortaliry was fubje& to difference of duration. 


Art: 21.-On the Succeffes of the Britith Arms, a congratulatory Ode. 
Addrefid to his Majefy. By the Reverend ‘Thomas Newcomb. 
M.A. 4to. Pr. 6d. Davis. 


There are fome circumftances in this poem, which feem to 
require explanation. There is a catachrefis in the very firf 
line, which we do not rightly comprehend. 


¢ When 
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¢ When the foft breeze the ftorm outroars, 
And cannons match the thunder’s found, 
Gaul then may ravage Britain’s fhores, &c.’ 


As to the firft figure, we hope there is no great danger that a 
foft note fhould found even harfher than a harfh note; indeed 
the provifo is hedged round with a contradi€tionin terms, an 
impofiibility in nature: but God forbid that Gaul fhould ravage 
Britain’s fhores, when cannons match the thunder’s found ! 
This,.we apprehend, is generally the cafe: at lealt, we have 
heard a cannonade much louder, and more tremendous, than any 
natural thunder that ever fell under the cognizance of our 
fenfes. But we fhould’ be glad to know who this fame Philip 
is, whom our bard numbers among the enemies of Great 
Britain, 






Bourbon and Péilip but combine 
To yield your troops a double prize. 





Take then the wreath from P4:kp’s brow, 
And plant the laurel on your own. 


To what kind fhrine thall Philip fly ?” 


Sure, the reverend Mr. Thomas Newcomb mutft know that his 
Catholic majefty’s name is Charles, and not Phikp: but per- 
haps he has chriften’d him anew euphonia gratia. This puts us 
in mind of Faulconbridge in the play. 








Philip! Sparrow, James 
Godamercy, fellow, 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter. 











With refpe& to the pretry of this piece, we cannot fay much | 
in the way of recommendation. The following is a moft ex- 
cellent anticlimax, or inftance of the bathos. 


« Let the fea-nymphs of Greece and Rome, 
A goddefs each, whom poets call, 
No more upon their charms prefume——— 
Hermione outfbines them all, Know, reader, 
Flermione was the name of a Regifter fhip taken by the Englith. 








We think the following imitation of a compliment, which 
was looked upon as. gnugfs flattery in the heathen Virgil to Au- 
guftus Cafar, deferves rather a harfher epithet in a chriftian 
divine. Maro faid, 


Noéte pluit tot4; redeunt fpe&acula mane : 
Divifum imperium cum Jove Czfar habet.—— 
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The reverend Mr. Newcomb fays, addreffing himfelf to his 
prefent majefty, 


« You have your oceans that inclofe 
Your guarded throne, and Yowe bis skies.’ 


Our bard fmacks:a little of the heathen too, in his repeated 
exhortations to continue the war, and extend the {cenes of blood 
and defolation ; and in his defiring that the reftoration of peace 

may be the laft triumph of his majefty. 


¢ Your triumphs Heaven has oft decreed 
To crown you for your Jabours patt ; 

Let peace reftor’d, and Europe freed 
From lawlefs tyrants, be your laft.’ 


It would better become a pious ecclefiaftic to with that this 
fhould be the wext, rather than the /af triumph of his fovereign. 


Art. 22. Poems. on Sacred Subje&s. By James Merrick, M. 4, 
Fellow of Trinity College Oxtord. 410. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


Such paraphrafes of the Scripture feldom fucceed. It muft 
be no ordinary genius that enters into the fpirit and fublimity 
of the facred writings. ‘The Poems before us fall, in our opi- 
pion, within the {phere of mediocrity ; not bad enough to incur 
fevere cenfure, nor good enough to deferve uncommon applaufe, 


Art. 23. Peleia ; or, the Old Woman. A Mythological Eclogue, 
By Mr. Thomas Milward. 40. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


There is fomething myfterious in this eclogue, which every 
reader will not be able to unfold; one thing, however, 
is very evident, that the mufe of Mr. Thomas Milward is an 
old woman: we hope the public will not find her fomewhat 
difordered in her imagination. 


Art. 24. A Propofal for felling part of the Fereft Lands and Chaces, 

and difpofing of the Produce towards the Difcharge of that° Part 
‘of the-national Debt, due to the Bank of England; and for the 
‘ Eftablifoment of a National Bank. 4to. Pr. 1s. Payne. ~~ 


The fubje& of this pamphlet is worthy of the attention’ of 
all thofe who with the profperity of Great Britain, and who by 
their rank ‘and {ftatian are called upon. to intereft themfelves in 
public affairs. The great fuperabundance of paper-money 
circulating upon private credit; has been the chief fupport of 
all our itock-jobbing fchemes, and tempted our late rulers 
to burden the nation with thofe immenfe loans, which certainly 


pro- 
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proceeded more from Quixote extravagance, than found policy. 

There is fuch a thing as buying gold too dear; and twenty 
victories in Germany could not compenfate for the lofs we were 
doing to ourfelves by fuch annual anticipations. However, 
though the incumbrances brought upon the nation by thole 
loans are amazingly great, and have long given hopes to our 
enemies that we would fink under them; yet the happinefs of 
our conftitution is fuch, that if prudent meafures are now pur- 
fued, and the author’s plan be adopted, of making the ftate its 
own banker, we may with eafe clear off all our incumbrances 
in a very few years. 

Now, fince peace is concluded, it may not be improper to 
reprefent our late extravagance at full length, which we have 
never hitherto feen fet in a juft and true light. The national 
expence of laft year has been ftated-at 18,655, 7502. and of the 
year before at 19,6:9,119,/; and thefe have been juftly thought 
immenfe fums. However, feveral millions*more annually, rai- 
fed by the government upon the people, ought to be added to 
thofe accounts, which will plainly make them appear enor- 
mous, and will fhew how neceflary it was to put a fpeedy con- 
clufion to the late devouring war. 

Thus the expen¢e of 1761, as {tated in the 6 
ways and means ae i IDEM ID 
The king’s Civil lift not mentioned in thofe 
waysandmeans — } 
The annuities paid annually to the public 





800,000 





= } 4,4,00,000 








creditors above — — — — 
The furplus of the finking fund /uppo/ed above } 1 d0d.p6e 
a million —- 
Sum total 26,01y,11g9 


The expence of 1761 then, (exclufive of the long ane 
nuity, that could not be bought up for three millions) 
is above twenty-fix millions, which is more than one mil 
lion fterling every fortnight, expended by the governments 
The fupplies for 1762, which are likewife burdened with 
an annuity, amount by the above computation to up- 
wards of twenty-five millions. The accounts of the two years 
together, exclufive of the annuities, are fifty-one millions; which 
is'more than all the real revenues of all tite other kingdoms 
of Europe united; and whether Great Britain could be faid 
to be carrying on war fuccefsfully under fuch circumftances; 
feems not very hard to be determined. 

As a means of fpeedily paying off the national debt now 
fo enormoufly increafed, the author of the pamphle: before us 
penpolcs, that the company of bankers, commonly called the 
bank 
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bank of England, fhould be fuppreffed; and that a real ngs 
tional and parliamentary bank fhould be eftablifhed, to iffue 
notes onthe faith of the legiflature, to be immediately applied 
to the purpofes of government. There is nothing but what is 
extremely rational, and demonftrably ufeful in the general plan, 
which appears at a very feafonable time, as the charter of the 
bank of England expires in the year 1764. We cannot indeed 
fay much for the execution of the performance. It is very de- 
fective both in method and ftile; and is rather.a flight and 
imperfe& fketch, than a well digefted plan. The author how- 
ever writes fenfibly ; and if he had taken more pains, feems’ 
capable of treating his fubje¢t more accurately and fully, which 
we would recommend to him in any future edition of his pam- 


phlet. 


Art. 25- Az Effay on the Effedts of Opium. Confidered as a Poifon. 
Wik the moft Rational Method of Cure, deduced from Experience. 
Dire&ing likewife the proper Means to be ufed when Phfical Affif- 
tance cannot be readily obtained ; neceffary to be univerfally known, for 
the Prefervation of Life. By John Awfiter, Aporhecary to the 
Reyal Ho/pital at Greenwich. 80. Pr. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 


In the firft part of this pamphlet, Mr. Awfiter gives us a 
fketch of the natural hiltory of opium, which we could have 
wifhed had been more explicit. What follows is a much mote, 
fitisfa€tory account of the effe&ts of opium, confidered as a poi- 
fon, and a rational method of cure, confirmed by two or three 
remarkable cafes. 

‘ The general effets of opium, are as follow, viz. Upon 
almoft immediate taking, the firft fymptoms are a heat and weight 
at the ftomach, fucceeded by an extravagance of fpirits, even 
to violent laughter, liftlefnefs of limbs, giddinefs, headach, lofs 
af memory, dead look of the eyes, imperfe& fpeech, drowfi- 
nefs, flow and full pulfe, fthort and quick breathing, naufeas, 
and an extream florid complexion. Thefe fymptoms are the 
common confequences of drunkennefs, as well as opium, though 
not all at the fame time in one and the fame objeét, the fymp-’ 
toms varying according tothe ftrength of the conftitution. The 
more violent and extream effeéts are itchings of the fkin, mad- 
nefs, vertigoes, vomitings, hickups, heavy and dead fleeps, 
unequal pulfe, contraction of the jaw, convulfions, profufe 
fweats, univerfal relaxation, faintings, coldnefs’of the extream 
parts; and laftly, a cold breath, a certain indication of death.’ 

The active parts of this poifon confifting in a volatile alkaline 
falt, intimately unitedto, and enveloped ina corrofive fulphureous 
oil; our author very juftly condemns the method of cure pro- 
pofed by dottor Jones, who prefcribes highly reétified” fpirits 

te 
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¢9 diffolve the refin in the ftomach, to which-he attributes all 
the fymptoms: nor can-he approve of the ufe of lixivial or al- 
kaline falts, unlefs formed into a faponaceous body, with water 
and vil. He obferves, that both will ferve only to increafe the 
irritation, inflammation, and fpafm., The cure (as he pro- 
pofes) is certainly to be effected by evacuating the ftomach, 
and blunting the acrimony of the poifon. For thefe purpofes 
he advifes, that an emetic fhould be immediately adminiftered; 
and we heartily join him in recommending ipecacuanha, which, 
from repeated trials, appears to be a kind of fpecifick againit 
the effeéts of opium. After the operation of the vomit, he 
promotes fweat, and gives cordials, to fupport, ftrengthen, and 
brace the frame; and encourages an evacuation by ftool, by 
means of jalap corrected with fome few grains of the aroma- 
tic fpices. He afterwards propofes vegetable acids, efpecially 
diftilled vinegar, which, as Widelius obferves, is undoubtedly 
a moft powerful remedy in this cafe, as well as in all mifthie- 
vous fymptoms arifing from inebriation. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree.with Mr. Awfiter in recommending the warm 
bath ; which, in our opinion, would greatly augment the ex- 
panfion of the blood and juices, already rarefied to a dangerous 
degree by the volatility of the poifon, 


Art. 26. Ob/fervations on Mr. Roufieau’s New Syftcm of Education: 
with feme Remarks on the different Tranflations of that celebrated 
Work. Ina letter toa Friend. 8vo0. Pr. 6d. Nicoll. 


Thefe obfervations favour of tafte and fentiment; but dif- 
cover rather too much acrimony againft Mr. Nugent, one of the 
tranflators of Emilius, to appear the produéticn of an impar- 
tial and difinterefted critick. We join however in the preference 
‘given to the anonymous tranflation of Emilius; which, never- 
thelefs, bears marks of hurry, though in general ftamped with 
the fpirit of the editor of Eloifa. 


Art. 27. 4 Poffeript to Dr. Smith’s Harmonics, upon the changeable 
harpfichord: Which being fupplied with all the ufeful flat and foarp 
Sounds, and tuned in the bef? manner, is made as harmonious as po/- 
fle: and yet the execution of mufic upon this perfe® inffrumént is 
the fame as upon the common harpfichord. 8vo. Pr.6d. Whifton 
and White. 


We recommend this ingenious improvement of the anil 
chord to all the purchafers of the laft enlarged edition of the 
learned Dr. Smith’s harmonics. Jo that impreffion, the doétor 
lays down rules-for tuning the jnftrument with greater accu- 
racy, and here he explains the natuse and ule cf the change- 
ab.e 
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able harpfichord ; the method of adapting the fcale to any 
piece of mufic, and of tuning this fcale fo as to produce a fine, 
{moother, and fuller tone than the common feale. It mutt 
be obferved, that this writer has united theory with praétice, 
and, in compofing a geometrical and phyfical fyftem of founds, 
thrown out divers hints of feeling and accurate conftru€tion of 
ear, which renders him the moft inftructive and agreeable 
writer upon the fubje& of mufick. 





Art. 28. Critical Strifures on the new Tragedy of Elvira, written 
by Mr, David Malloch. 8ve. Pr. 6d. Flexney. 


We fhall beitow no farther notice on thefe ftriftures, than 
to fay they appear to be the crude efforts of envy, petulance, 
and felf-conceit. 


Art. 29. A Second Dialogue between Prejudice and Reafen, on the 
Prefent State of Public Affairs. By the Author of the firft. 420. 
Pr. 1s. Coote. 


We are very glad to find Prejudice fo willing to be converted. - 
This is a plain convincing vindication of the preliminaries, in 
which, (tho’ there is nothing but what has been more thaa 
once repeated in other performances) we find a clear concife 
deduftion of facts, argued upon with much candour and mo- 
deration. | 

As to the miitake with refpe& to the affairs of the Eaft India 
Company, it matters not how it arofe, as we are now well in- 
formed, that it is altogether redified in the definitive treaty, 
which, by the bye, contains divers other advantages to Great 
Britain, not fpecified in the preliminaries. 

Reafon, however, is miftaken in fuppofing we have accom- 
plifhed the article of no fearch. That is a conceffion which 
Spain will never make, while fhe retains her poffeffions in 
America. 


Art. 30. Three Hundred Hymns. By Thomas Spooner, Minifer 
of the Gofpel. 12m0,. Pr. 3s. Dilly. 


If this wretched fcribbler has any friends, we hope they will 
provide him with proper lodgings, and*refufe him the ufe of 
pen, ink, and paper, to prevent him from turning the moft fa- 
cred fubjects into ridicule. 


SOB 








